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The Financial and Business Outlook. 

The opening of the 12 federal reserve banks this week, 
inaugurated what is believed will prove a new era in Amer- 
ican finance. The new reserve plan is basically sound and 
provides a means of mobilizing our financial resources to 
meet changing conditions and even critical emergencies. 
Some of the claims made for the new reserve act are that 
it will keep too much money from flowing into Wall Street 
to the detriment of the rest of the country, enable one sec- 
tion of the country to better aid the business of another 
section in time of need, strengthen credit in times of stress; 
and thus by keeping the money supply evenly distributed 
and more easily available, cure the country of the panic 
disease which has been recurring about every 20 years for 
the last century. 

The operation of the new law will reduce the amount of 
reserve required of banks by the government. Under the 
old law, the total reserve held by the banks in the 12 federal 
reserve districts as of September 12, was $1,576,000,000. The 
total reserve required under the federal reserve act is $996,- 
000,000. There is thus released for circulation the sum of 
$580,000,000. While it is not believed that the reduced re- 
serve requirements will result in any unreasonable expan- 
sion of loans on the part of the banks, it is believed that 
the effect of the large amount of funds released cannot fail 
to impress itself upon interest rates and result in easier 
conditions. 





Thanksgiving Day, 1914. 

The average citizen of the United States needs only to 
give one thought to the war-shattered nations across the 
Atlantic to realize how much he has to be grateful for on 
next Thursday. 
have to do to put ourselves in a true Thanksgiving state 


Comparisons may be odious, but all we 


of mind, is to reflect on the comparatively happy conditions 
which exist in our own country. Business may be dull, 
collections slow, money may be tight, but, after all, if Uncle 
Sam ever had a reason to celebrate Thanksgiving Day, it 


is this year, when the Old World is torn to pieces by war. 





As we approach the day, it is well to have in mind the 
views expressed the other day by Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield. They will tend to put our sympathy with the pur- 
pose of the holiday: 

“Let the worst be admitted that can be said respecting 
existing business difficulties in America,” is the conservative 
statement of the secretary, “our condition still remains not 
only relatively bright, but rapidly improving, and in many 
respects both prosperous and promising. There is always 
room in a country as large as ours, and with such various 
conditions as exist in different portions, for the pessimist 
to find some hook on which he can hang his mournful proph- 
ecies. One need not reach to the other extreme and ex- 
claim that the special prosperity of one is an indication of 
The truth 


tween, but no observer of the large movements in our com- 


equally good conditions everywhere. lies be- 
merce today, fails to recognize the great improvement that 
has been made in business conditions within the last few 
weeks and which is still progressing.” 

Regarding our obligations abroad, about which our war- 
stricken creditors have been anxiously insistent, Secretary 
Redfield says: 


“The payment of our foreign obligations is no longer 
cause for serious worry, since an import excess of $20,000,- 
000 in August has been changed to an export excess of ap- 
proximately $60,000,000 in October. 
continues, and there is every indication that it is likely to 


This favorable process 


continue long. The deficit in our bank reserves in New 
York, which was as low as $43,000,000 in August, rose to a 
surplus reserve early this month of nearly $18,000,000. The 
course of exchange has become more normal. Clearing 
house certificates are being retired. Large sums of emer- 
gency notes have been withdrawn, and with the opening of 
the federal reserve system, great additional supplies of loan- 
able funds have become available. There is no longer se- 
rious concern over. our financial future.” 

Taking up that all-important question of crops, which 
really forms the basis of Thanksgiving Day, Mr. Redfield 


continues: 
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“One can look back calmly now to the first weeks of Au- 
gust, when there was a wheat embargo which some feared 
might mean sad loss to many of our farmers. Those same 
farmers are prosperous today, for wheat exports have been 
unprecedented in amount and at profitable prices. Cotton 
has begun to move and existing arrangements promise re- 
lief from the. shadow which has so long hung over our fel- 
low citizens in the South. If both money and crops are 
in far better condition than they were months ago, and if 
both are in some respects in excellent condition, the same 
is true of our industries. They are not all fully occupied, 
as facts in the iron and steel trade show, and there remains 
still a surplus of idle cars. One does not hear as much of 
the number of cars in use as is said of those which are 
idle, and one wonders whether the proportion of idle cars 
to the total, if it were stated, would not give a different 
impression from that which is made by the present form of 
statement. However, he who wants, may read facts 
which show not only marked hopeful feeling in industry 
but tangible facts on which such feeling rests. All prob- 
lems are not worked out yet to perfect solution. That 
could hardly be with most of the business and industrial 
part of the world engaged in destroying life and property 
on a colossal scale.” 

Since the issuance of Secretary Redfield’s statement, the 
United States Steel Corporation has called thousands of 
men back to work at Gary, Ind., where mills are running 
at 60 per cent. of their capacity, so that the remainder of 
his forecast already bears the sign of fulfillment. Following 
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the foregoing remarks, Secretary Redfield continued: 

“Nevertheless, on many sides, mills are busy and factories 
running full time or overtime; the number of unemployed 
is steadily getting less. The coming winter throws no such 
dark shadow before us as was feared a few weeks ago, and 
the statement is beginning to be heard, here and there, that 
goods cannot be delivered as promptly as they are wanted 
because the factories are too busy. The world abroad, both 
that part of it which is in arms and that which is at peace, 
is turning toward America for a large portion of its sup- 
plies, and the phrase ‘Buy in America’ has come to have 
potency that has hitherto been lacking.” 

In concluding, the secretary says: 

“The improvement in conditions, however, is not wholly 
due to the war. Great and growing as our exports are, they 
form but a small portion of all of the total business that is 
going on and which is constantly increasing. A knowledge 
that products can be sold; the certainty that money can 
be had to finance business and enterprise—these and facts 
like these have brought fresh confidence into our domestic 
markets at the same time that foreign buyers have entered 
them. We may be grateful, therefore, in a sense both calm 
and confident, not only that we are better off than our suf- 
fering brethren beyond the sea, but that we are better 
placed ourselves at home than we were a few weeks ago. 
We may be glad that the present is good; thankful that it 
is growing better, and hopeful for the coming months.” 

So, then, let us enter into the spirit of Thanksgiving Day 
next Thursday, with a due appreciation of our blessings. 





hard-earned mon.” 





War and Business 
By WALT MASON 


One fellow says: ‘That mighty scrap, which rages now o'er Europe's map, makes 
things unsettled over here, and so I'm full of doubt and fear. [| thought I would 
enlarge my stock, and paint the place and oil the cleck, before war rumors filled the 
air, but now I feel I do not dare. I'll wait until the war is done before I spend my 


The shirkers sit around his place, and talk of war and death so base, but few 
cash customers draw near—they do not like the atmosphere. 

Another dealer, down the street, goes prancing around on active feet. And if you 
mention war to him, he says: “It's bad, so help me, Jim! I hate to think of grown-up 
chaps engaging in such foolish scraps, all packing weapons in their clothes, and shoot- 
ing holes through unknown foes. But what I think or what | say about the war will 
bale no hay. So I keep such reflections out—lI have my trade to think about. 

“I've planned a corking winter trade, to make all former records fade. I have all 
kinds of Christmas goods, with squeaking dolls, Red Riding Hoods, fine Noah's arks, 
toy rocking chairs, tin crocodiles and polar bears. The kids will dance around a block 
when they behold my winter stock. And every day | try to spring some bargain that 
will make folks sing. The man who buckles down to biz and tries to make things fairly 
whiz, can't all his time and thought devote to France’s jinx or Prussia’s boat. 

“I read war stories when I can, like every other business man; but first | read, and 
seek the aid, of papers which concern my trade. In them | get the news I need. They 
help me out whene’er | read. They show me where ! ought to gain, and where my efforts 
are in vain. And that’s what I'm in business for. It beats this graft of talking war!"’ 

Such dealers’ views are safe and sane; telephone men should fill their brain with 
what concerns their business first, and let the war dogs do their worst. 


(Copyright, 1914, M. B. Kovnat) 






























Canadian Independents Have Successful Convention 
Attendance of Ninth Annual Meeting, Held Last Week at Toronto, Double That of Last Year—First Two- 


Day Convention a Marked Success—Discussions Interesting and Profitable— Interchange 
Service with Bell Company—Detailed Report of Proceedings 


By W. R. Rutherford 


With an attendance of delegates fully double that of last 
year, the ninth annual convention of the Canadian Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, held in the council cham- 
ber of the city hall, Toronto, on November 11 and 12, 
proved a marked success. This being the first time that 
a two-day meeting was ventured upon, the executives of 
the association feel particularly gratified at the large at- 
tendance, and at the success, in every way, of the con- 
vention. The program was full of meaty addresses, and 
the discussions were lively, interesting and profitable. 

After the registration had been attended to and the vari- 
ous committees named, President G. W. Jones of the Port 
Hope Telephone Co., Ltd., delivered his address, which 
was, in part, as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS. 


It is interesting to remember that when our association 
was inaugurated some nine years ago, the telephone con- 
ditions in Ontario were widely different from what they 
are today. Then the local systems, which were in exist- 
ence, had been developed in the face of, and in spite of, 
much obstruction and opposition on the part of the com- 
pany, which had previously had a complete monopoly of 
the telephone business in Canada. These companies came 
into existence because the rural communities wanted tele- 
phone service and could not secure it in any other way. 
The association, by its efforts, succeeded in making it 
possible for many other local systems to come into exist- 
ence with much less opposition and under conditions that 
were more liable to ensure success. 

The association lent its best endeavors to securing leg- 
islation governing and regulating conditions surrounding 
the local telephone systems. In fact, it may claim credit 
for the existence today of the Ontario Telephone Act. I 
Lelieve it would be a fair statement to say that if there 
had been no Canadian Independent Telephone Association, 
there would have been no Ontario Telephone Act. While 
making this claim, we are ever ready to give full credit to 
the government and legislature of Ontario for recognizing 
the necessity for this legislation and placing it in the 
statute books as they have done. This act, as you are 
aware, had direct bearing on the municipal systems, for 
it is under Part 2 of this act that these systems are or- 
ganized and operated. 

While the old days of active opposition from the Bell 
telephone company have, to a very large extent, passed 
away, and, through the legislation referred to, conditions 
changed so that the local company, as far as Ontario is 
concerned, can secure as a right what it formerly sought 
as a privilege, there are matters connected with Dominion 
legislation still to be forwarded and promoted. The asso- 
ciation is the proper body to undertake this work, and it 
should therefore have the support, as I have already said, 
of every local and municipal system. Then the associa- 
tion can be the means of supplying local systems with any 
information they may want in regard to telephone matters, 
and, by education, bring about a more uniform method of 
operating and managing local systems to the direct benefit 
of all concerned. 

At a time also when we hear of possibilities of long dis- 
tance lines in our own province under governmental or 
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semi-governmental control, it is most important in their 
own interests that the local systems should be joined to- 
gether in such a body as our association, so as to be in a 
position to take action in a way that will have weight and 
bear results. 

Last year when opening our convention, attention was di- 
rected to the question of the application then before the 
Dominion Railway Board, for a standard form of agree- 
ment for long distance connection between the local com- 
peting systems and the Bell telephone company. Since 
then, and it was a matter of great importance to the local 
telephone systems, the judgment of the Dominion board 
on this application has been handed out. While that judg- 
ment is a victory for the Independents, in so far as it gives 
to every system the right to secure for its subscribers 
long distance connection with the Bell company’s subscrib- 
ers, there are some features of it to which I desire to di- 
rect your attention. 

We must, however, confess to some disappointment and 
much surprise at the board’s interpretation of the word 
“compensation” contained in sub-section 5 of section 4 of 
the act referred to. Not having had the advantage of a 
legal education, we must for the time being accept the 
board’s interpretation. I do not think there is a layman 
present, or, in fact, any one connected with the telephone 
business but who has always understood the word “com- 
pensation” in this act to refer to compensation for serv- 
ices rendered, rather than liquidated damages for legitimate 
competition. 

Having accepted the board’s interpretation, we must see 
where it leads us to. Assuming that the railway act means 
what the board’s judgment says, I would ask what other 
business enterprise in the history of Canada has ever been 
required by act of Parliament to compensate the owners 
of a similar enterprise because it entered the same field 
for the purpose of catering to the needs of the people. 
There are a number of companies and municipalities which 
have been granted the legal right to enter the telephone 
business and have invested large sums of money in fur- 
nishing telephone service at a time when the Bell tele- 
phone company was unwilling to furnish such  serv- 
ice under conditions acceptable to the people. In re- 
turn for this public spiritedness, we are told that we 
must pay damages, or our subscribers must be treated as 
cutlaws and be denied the right to long distance connec- 
tion with the outside world by a corporation and over a 
system which it would never have been able to establish, 
had it not been given the right to override every municipal- 
ity in the land for the purpose of using the highways, the 
maintenance of which is paid for by many of those to 
which such connection is denied. 

Why not require the Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. and the 
Canadian Northern R. R. to compensate the Canadian Pa- 
cific Ry. as a condition precedent to the latter company 
hauling the cars of the two first named competitive roads? 
Why not require the Hydroelectric Commission to com- 
pensate the Toronto Electric Light Co. for daring to es- 
tablish a competitive system in Toronto? Why not re- 
atire a telegraph corporation to pay compensation as a 
precedent to establishing an office at a competitive point? 

If the board is right, and we are not in a position at the 
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present moment to question its judgment, it is incumbent 
upon us to impress upon Parliament the necessity of re- 
moving this unfair discrimination from the railway act, 
making it clear that we, as telephone men, have the same 
right as those in any other business, to engage in legiti- 
mate competition without being held liable to compensate 
cur competitor. The judgment of the board, however, has 
a still wider significance in so much as it requires competi- 
tive systems to pay compensation under sub-section 5 of 
section 4, and having done so, to pay in addition to the 
long distance toll and the aforesaid compensation, a fee 
of ten cents per call for the privilege of the connection. If 
this means anything at all, it means that the board has es- 
tablished the precedent that a non-competitive system should 
pay the Bell company a toll of ten cents, in addition to the 
long distance charges, for services in connection with a 
long distance call. 

It is only reasonable to assume that when a competi- 
tive system has paid the Bell company compensation as a 
competitor, it is then entitled to connection on the same 
terms as a non-competitor, these terms being fixed by the 
board’s judgment, at ten cents per call. In the face of 
this judgment, may we not therefore anticipate that the 
Bell company might consider itself justified in asking the 
board to impose this service fee of ten cents per call upon 
every non-competitive system at the termination of its ex- 
isting connecting contract, notwithstanding the order al- 
ready issued approving of the standard form of contract 
for non-competing companies. 

This is a matter which requires your careful considera- 
tion. Your executive has already taken steps to have the 
matter reopened before the Dominion Railway Board, on 
the ground that the definition or application of the word 
“compensation” was never discussed in the evidence, or 
in the argument. This new hearing, if granted, will be a mat- 
ter of much interest to the association and all its members. 

As an association, we are looking forward to a more ac- 
tive and prosperous future than ever before. There has 
been a very healthy increase in the number of local tele- 
phone systems throughout Ontario during the past year, 
and the development is continuing along safe and conserva- 
tive lines. The future of the Independent local systems is 
absolutely assured, and to many new systems that may be 
organizing, the association can be of much help and benefit. 


THE SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


Francis Dagger, secretary and treasurer of the associa- 
tion, in his report, stated that there are now approximate- 
ly 500 telephone companies operating Independent systems 
in Ontario alone, with about 70,000 telephones, and more 
than $5,000,000 capital invested. During the year, the as- 
sociation had obtained from the Dominion Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners, a standard form of agreement for in- 
terchange, the provisions of which were much more favor- 
able to the Independents than the old agreement. 

When the election of officers came up, Mr. Dagger, who 
had expected that his recent appointment as consulting 
telephone expert to the Ontario Railway & Municipal 
Board, would have necessitated his withdrawal from the 
office of secretary and treasurer, stated that as a result of 
the earnest request of the Executive, he had put the matter 
before the board. The commissioners, in replying, ex- 
pressed their willingness to have him keep his office in the 
association provided he preserved his impartial attitude in 
matters coming or which might come before the board. He 
was consequently renominated and elected. 


ARE CHARGES REMUNERATIVE? 


In a thoughtful address on the subject, “Are Your 
Charges Remunerative? If Not, Why Not Make Them 
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So?” Dr. W. Doan, of Harrietsville, Ont., president of the 
Harrietsville Telephone Association, Ltd., and an ex-pres- 
ident of the Canadian Independent Telephone Association, 
pointed out that when the increased amount of service ren- 
dered to the subscriber by a larger exchange is considered, 
there is really a very great reduction in the price of the 
service rendered as compared with that rendered by a 
smaller exchange. Hence the necessity for an increase in 
rates, as exchanges are enlarged, could, he argued, be made 
clear to subscribers, and at the same time they could be 
satisfied that their returns in service were greater. 

Engineers had generally agreed in hearings before com- 
missions in various parts of the United States, that rates 
of depreciation vary from 5 per cent. to 7 per cent. The 
Ontario Railway & Municipal Board generally accepts and 
approves 5 per cent. as a reasonable rate. This charge is 
intended to cover the gradual wasting away of plant by 
wear and tear not susceptible of being cared for through 
current maintenance, and to cover loss by reason of obso- 
lescence, inadequacy, or public regulation. 

Maintenance and depreciation, Dr. Doan remarked, were 
practically inseparable and interdependent. Conditions in 
certain parts of the provinces make maintenance more ex- 
pensive. Among these conditions may be mentioned great- 
er freight rates, greater cost of living for employes, greater 
difficulty in securing efficient employes, higher wages and 
salaries; also, poles cost at least twice as much as a few 
years ago, while wire and mechanical labor also cost much 
more than formerly. 

As to a just rate of return to stockholders, Dr. Doan 
stated that, during the past few years, several commissions 
in the United States determined that 8 per cent. was not an 
unreasonable dividend. 


How To OstaiIn SATISFACTORY RATEs. 


The speaker urged the delegates to become more fa- 
miliar with their business from the financial standpoint. In 
order to escape the average of financial failures, viz., 95 
per cent. of business, he suggested that they study repro- 
duction values, that a court can understand, and make a 
thorough investigation of their own conditions and sur- 
roundings. They would then have no difficulty in getting 
justice from any board having jurisdiction in the various 
provinces of the Dominion. 


“If your rates are not high enough,” said Dr. Doan in 
conclusion, “to meet these requirements, take steps at once 
to bring the question officially before the board having 
jurisdiction in your own province, be thoroughly posted 
with your financial conditions, and you will have no diffi- 
culty in getting authority from that body to rearrange your 
rates on a satisfactory basis.” 


DivipEND ALLOWED STOCKHOLDERS. 


Following Dr. Doan’s paper, a lively discussion took 
place. Speaking of the rate of dividend allowed, Mr. Dag- 
ger, speaking as familiar with the Railway Board’s practice, 
said 7 or 8 per cent. would be allowed, unless the board 
deemed the stock “watered.” 

A. Dy, Bruce, of the Bethesda & Stouffville company, 
pointed out that, according to Ontario statutes, the divi- 
dend of a company must not exceed 10 per cent., this being 
a condition stated in charters issued in that province. 

E. W. Love, of Mount Albert Telephone Co., said there 
was trouble in the valuation of plant, and the estimate of 
depreciation. If it amounted to 5 per cent. a year, that 
would mean a complete renewal would be necessary in 20 
years. Mr. Bruce said this was probably true, but careful 
and constant attention to repairs would lessen the deprecia- 
tion, and be really included in proper maintenance. His 
company found that about 2% per cent. annually, in addi- 
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They found 

they would have to raise the rental, which was now $12 to 

shareholders and non-shareholders alike, to $15 a year. 
Mr. Bruce opposed the suggestion of a toll to check gos- 


tion to repair account, covered depreciation. 


sip, thinking a rental and fee service preferable. Persons 
near one another, but on opposite sides of a dividing line 
between telephone companies’ territories, would with rea- 
son object to a charge. He would, however, charge a toll 
for a call going beyond one office to a second exchange. 
His company has some 800 telephones and gives connec- 
tion, in a union, with 4,000. It started with 13 subscribers. 
President G. W. Jones, of the Port Hope Telephone Co.., 
thought each company, to cover the cost of interswitching, 
might contribute, say, $3 a year, to give exchange with 
neighbors to.a certain line. 
doing that with its neighbors. 


Mr. Bruce said his company was 


RAISE RATES IF NECESSARY. 

“Our rate has to go up next January,” said Dr. Doan, 
“from $9 to $12. If we lose half of our subscribers, we 
shall have to lose half of them, that’s all. The Harriets- 
ville company gives free service to its subscribers, between 
its own three exchanges, and charges an 8-cent toll to con- 
nect with the Bell. It gives special rates when, for exam- 
ple, a father and a son live in different districts.” 

The disposition of the Ontario 
was to deal with each application for permission to raise 
rates on its own merits. The public was entitled to the 
most efficient service possible, but the company must, at 
the same time, have an adequate revenue. 

“You can’t run a 400-telephone line on $1,200 a year,” de- 
clared George Tait, of Bridgeburg. He thought the rate 
should not be less than $15 a year in a 400-telephone ex- 
change. “Some companies need their backbone stiffened 
to raise their rates,” remarked S. L. Squires, of Waterfall, 
representative of the Norfolk County Telephone Co. “lf 
we are in the right, let us maintain the right.” 

Anson Groh, head of the Waterloo municipal telephone 
system, thought municipal systems were not quite in the 
same class with companies in this respect, though they had 
much the same trouble. 


SJoard, Mr. Dagger said, 


As to cutting out nonsensical talk, Mr. Bruce pointed out 
that a company or manager could not discriminate. What 
might seem nonsense to one person might really be of 
considerable importance to the subscriber. He paid for 
the service and was entitled to use it. Mr. Groh’s sugges- 
tion was to charge 5 or 10 cents for connections outside of 
«a subscriber’s own exchange. Then he would talk when it 
was worth while talking, not otherwise. 


MUNICIPAL SYSTEMS vs. COMPANIES. 


That there was a material difference between municipal 
systems and companies was pointed out by F. D. Mackay, 
manager of the Canadian Independent Telephone Co. To- 
cay, he said, people were educated up to what telephone 
service means, and were willing not only to take the serv- 
ice, but also to pay the price necessary. The thing to do 
vas to put the rates up. Rates might be easily reduced, 
but it was a hard matter to raise them. He told of the 
profitable service rendered by the Bueford and St. George 
exchanges. 

“You can educate subscribers,” he said, “to get them to 
appreciate the fact that a trunk line between exchanges is 
not to be used the same as an ordinary party line.” A. Den- 
holm, of Blenheim, opined that it was time for the asso- 
ciation to ask the Ontario Railway & Municipal Board to 
take up the question of standardizing rates. This, Mr. Dag- 
ger replied, would be practically impossible, because of the 
differences in conditions of the various companies. 

An exceedingly valuable technical paper was contributed 
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by J. E. Hurdman, engineer of the Canadian Independent 
Telephone Co., Ltd., on “How to Overcome Risks and In- 
terference From High Tension Light and Power Lines.” 
It will appear in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

Francis Dagger, secretary of the association, and tele- 
phone expert to the Ontario Railway & Municipal Board, 
delivered an informing address on Ontario telephone legis- 
lation, pointing out its provisions, requirements and advan- 
tages. 

New or altered sections of the Ontario telephone act, as 
Mr. Dagger pointed out, are Nos. 23(a), 26(5), (6), (7), (8) 
and (9), 34 and 38. 

One of the most important of these amendments, that in 
paragraphs 34, 35, grew out of last year’s meeting of the 
association. It provides that no company shall charge or 
collect any toll for the interchange of telephone messages 
or conversations between itself and another company un- 
der any agreement or arrangement, which has not been ap- 
proved by the Railway & Municipal Board. 

Section 38 provides that an existing partnership aggrega- 
tion of individuals may become incorporated, on condition 
that not less than three-fourths of its members vote favor- 
ably, the proposed company being bound to purchase the 
share or interest of any dissentient member, partner or 
individual, the board acting, if necessary, as arbitrator o/ 
the value of said share. 

Replying to a question of Dr. Doan’s as to how com- 
panies were to act in complying with the Ontario Railway 
& Municipal Board’s requirement that after Dec. 31, 1915. 
and each year thereafter, not less than 5 per cent. of the 
total value of plant and equipment should be set aside for 
renewal made necessary by depreciation or obsolescence. 
Mr. Dagger stated that the act had been amended to read 
that “maintenance” shall include repairs, switchboard op- 
eration, superintendence and management of the system.” 

In concluding, Mr. Dagger assured the delegates that the 
disposition of the board, which had been established as a 
utilities commission to ensure a fair deal for the 
panies, was to help the development of their 
Wherever it is possible to give assistance, it is always ready 
to give it so far as in justice and reason to the public it 


com- 
systems 


might be allowed. 
SEconp Day’s SESSION. 


The morning session of the second day of the conven- 
tion was rendered lively by discussions of the subjects of 
assessment of telephone plants, the necessity for amended 
legislation, and the establishment and operation of rural 
municipal telephone systems. The first was introduced by 
Andrew Denholm, of the Blenheim & South Kent Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., and the latter by Anson Groh, of the 
Waterloo municipal telephone system. Arising out of the 
discussion of Mr. Denholm’s address, a committee was ap- 
pointed to take up the matter of desired amendments to 
the assessment act as it applies to telephone plants. Inter- 
esting descriptions of their respective systems were given, 
among others, by Messrs. A. MacLean of Bruce, Proctor of 
Brussels, Armstrong of Otonabee, and Ed. Price of Chin- 
quacousy. Mr. Price’s judgment was that it was better. 
according to his company’s experience to have one’s own 
central, as each could then control his own system. At the 
present time they were working in conjunction with the 
Bell exchange. 

Mr. Groh and Dr. Doan both found that town people 
wanted to talk “out” just as much as the country people 
wanted to talk “in.” The Waterloo subscribers, 300 in num- 
ber, could obtain connection with five towns from their own 
exchange. 

An explanation of how municipal systems are organized 
(Continued on page 38.) 








Inconsistencies in American lelephone Practice 


A Discussion of Methods of, and Practices in, the Plant, Operating and Executive Departments of Telephone 
Companies, Which are not Economical When Viewed from a Combined Engineering and 
Commercial Standpoirit—The Local Exchange—Eleventh Installment 


By Constructive Critic 


One of the costs in operating a telephone plant that does 
not add commensurately to its structural value—though by 
precedent, perhaps, required—is the wiring of subscribers’ 
premises at the expense of the company. While it would 
not be just to lay all blame on the plant operator, it does 
seem inconsistent that the cost of wiring residences and 
buildings for service, should be a charge upon the capital 
account of the system any more than the piping of the 
house for gas, or wiring it for electricity should be done 
at the expense of the public service company furnishing 
that commodity. 

BuILpING WIRING. 


The cost of wiring varies, due to conditions, while rates 
for similar classes of service remain the same. The owner 
of a large office building has his structure planned to fur- 
nish gas, electricity, heat, and other modern services to 
tenants. Even though aware that the telephonic service is 
now a necessity, he makes little or no provision for space 
for wires and cables of the telephone company. If two 
companies operate in the city, matters are that much worse. 
The telephone company is always obliged to take the ini- 
tiative to urge that space be left, where it can install its 
cables and wires. This is usually given grudgingly and the 
least possible space allowed it. 

Why should the telephone company be obliged to furnish 
at its own expense, material inseparable from, and neces- 
sary to, the building after its installation? Is it because 
the building owner will not see that the wires and cables 
are properly installed, that the telephone plant operator 
has acquiesced in this imposition of being required, at 
his own expense, to install wires that in reality do not be- 
long to him after installed? If it is, public inspection of 
such installations as in the case of plumbing and electrical 
equipment, should fully satisfy this question. The tele- 
phone is now so important in the everyday life of business 
and social communities, that the beseechings and induce- 
ments of the olden days are not necessary to make a pros- 
pect realize that he should have a telephone. He has al- 
ready been educated to its convenience and its necessity. 

There really is economic waste in the present method of 
wiring buildings for telephonic service. If a building owner 
were constrained to wire his premises at the time of con- 
struction, he would see that the wires were run at an op- 
portune time and not under great difficulty after walls have 
been closed. The large building owner would see that every 
facility necessary, including proper space, is provided so 
wiring may be expeditiously run to any room, and subse- 
quent changes easily made. 

To consider the cost of wiring buildings a factor entering 
into the rental charges (as it is when considered as a capital 
charge) does not seem equitable, since the rate is the same to 
a subscriber of many years constant connection as it is to the 
multitude who retain their telephones but a few months, due 
to change of residence. Then, again, there is great difference 
in cost of wiring due to local conditions peculiar to each in- 
stallation. 

The subscriber has grown to expect the telephone com- 
pany to move his telephone at his whim without charge. 
He considers a suggestion on the part of the telephone 
company, that it be reimbursed in part for the expense in- 
curred, as a hold-up. This same individual never expects, 


however, the electric service company, because it charges 
him for its electric service, to change the location of his 
electric fixtures without remuneration. There appears to be no 
more justice in expecting it in one case than in the other. 
Originally, the electric service companies wired buildings at 
their own expense as an inducement to the public to use their 
current, but this has been done away with long ago. 

With proper representations from the telephone operating 
companies, our public utility commissions will doubtless 
look upon the equitable side of this situation in the full- 
ness of time, and issue rulings correcting it. 

I have been reading some of the state utility commission 
reports and it has placed me in quite a quandary in trying 
to find the consistency of some of the rulings. 


SUBSCRIBERS COMMON AND PREFERRED. 


First, I read it has been ruled that a telephone com- 
pany operating within a city need not connect to a privately 
owned exchange—if the latter be installed on the premises 
of a business institution. Why, that would be allowing a 
private citizen to transgress into the ordained realms of 
the telephone company, notwithstanding the fact that such 
an isolated private exchange would not come under the 
purview of any municipal or public service body under any 
circumstances. It so happens that, connected with the city 
exchange concerned in this particular ruling, are about 500 
farmer telephones on lines owned by the farmers. These 
lines are brought to the city limits by the farmers and there 
connected with the city system. The farmers are charged 
40 cents per month each, as a switching charge. They are 
allowed to purchase their own preferred makes and types of 
telephones and make their own repairs. Of course, they 
are “required” to keep their telephones and lines in good 
order. If they did not, they, themselves, would suffer more 
than any one else. 

Now, my frontal bone may be just a little thick—kindly 
be charitable if it is—but somehow I can’t make a clear 
differentiation between the two cases when I put aside my 
bias. Asa matter of fact, there is less hazard in the former 
case than in the latter, for there is no certainty that the 
farmers have strung their wires clear of high tension ex- 
posures, and they may not have installed efficient lightning 
protection. The possible answer, as I see it, is that one is 
a farmer and the other is not. That even may be wrong, 
and the secret reason is that one kind of subscriber promises 
a profit and the other does not. You know that makes a 
difference! 

The telephone company’s city franchise, of course, does 
not extend into the country, though that is a mere techni- 
cality; neither does the company’s franchise extend upon 
the premises of the business man, so why should he not 
have the same right to meet the telephone company at his 
private property limits as the farmer has to meet it at the 
city limits? And why is not the farmer constrained to pay 
at commensurate rates, for complete service furnished under 
mandate by the city telephone company? 

The distressing wail set up that the private individual may 
not purchase for his private exchange on his premises, tele- 
phones of “royal blood,” and that therefore they are very 
apt to get out of order and thereby compromise the chaste 
reputation of the telephone company, seems just a trifle far 
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fetched in the light of the above. Unless we are to con- 
cede that the farmer is more competent, and more inclined 
to look after his relatively complicated magneto telephone, 
than the business man, who at least is near competent help 
in case repairs are necessary, such an assumption scarcely 
seems tenable. Then, too, the business man will be the only 
one to lose in case his system is out of order, while in the 
case of the farmer all others on the same line may be put 
out of service. Until I read that memorable report of Mr. 
Sunny, of the Chicago Telephone Co., I was really oblivious 
of the terrible plague of instrument trouble that overwhelms 
certain sinning communities. However, it may be possible 
that antecedents, such as “inbreeding” and environments, 
may have had something to do in the matter—or do not 
eugenics have any influence in producing sturdy telephones? 

Just what essential difference exists between a private 
exchange on the premises of a business or other establish- 
ment within a city, a community mutual or incorporated 
exchange, and an aggregation of farmers, does not appear 
clear. So what is the valid reason, based upon equity and 
open justice, for discrimination by an operating company 
supported by the transcendent power of a public service 
commission? Perhaps there is a very basic difference, but 
I lack the occult power to fathom the intricacies. 

The proprietor of a hotel, or other business institution, 
may, for valid reasons of his own, prefer a particular type of 
telephone equipment not furnished by the local operating 
company. This being the case, should he be constrained to 
take what is offered in acquiescence? Must the small town 
exchange operator bend to the demands and limitations of 
the connecting toll company? No! We find “double connec- 
tion” practiced in many of these town exchanges and some 
city exchanges—but “it would not work,” it is said, if prac- 
ticed in our city private branch exchanges. What is the 
latter class of subscribers liable to do about it one of these 
days when they get the ear of the public service commis- 
sion? 

When we compare what the public demands and receives 
today, with the arbitrary attitude of plant operators only a 
few years ago, we may well assume that “the public is not 
through with us” and anticipate a further change looking to 
the establishing of the fact, broadly, that one subscriber is as 
good as another, “and even better.” Perhaps, if we had con- 
ceded an inch a few years ago, the public would not now be 
attempting to commandeer a yard. 

If I have committed “high treason” by these apparently “un- 
patriotic” utterances, and have confused the butter side of 
my bread, attribute it to my over-reading of the many com- 
pelling “dear public” articles appearing in various periodicals. 


COLLECTIONS. 


While we must have rates to begin with, it is of even more 
importance to get hold of the money contemplated in the 
rates; that is, to get this money with the least collection cost 
and the lowest percentage of pecuniary loss due to default of 
subscribers. Unfortunately, the collection charges and losses 
must be borne indirectly by the subscriber who pays his bills 
by his own initiative, because these losses are one of the “ex- 
penses of doing business.” 

In some exchanges, a percentage penalty is added in advance 
and then rebated if paid before a certain date. However, some 
of our public service commissions have begun to wonder if 
this is “just right”—and well they may so wonder. While 
a penalty, as above, practically helps collections with those 
who intend to pay but are a little “short” or “slow,” it does 
not “get the money” from the man we are after, who is a 
deadbeat. In fact, it only makes his bill, which is a loss in 
any event, that much larger nominally. 

If a subscriber won’t or can’t pay his bill, it is not going 
to help matters to add a penalty to the amount of the bill. 
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If your merchant or grocer sent you a bill with an anticipated 
penalty charge over and above his advertised prices, you would 
be apt to “bristle up” right promptly. If he “sugar coated” 
it and gave a discount below his quoted price, though that 
quoted price is higher than his net cost price by the amount 
of such a penalty, you would not look upon it in the same 
light. You would feel he was allowing you his collection and 
account carrying charges and costs; that he was giving you 
the benefit of this item of his usual account carrying expense. 
It’s quite different to flaunting in your face that you are now 
penalized, but will be let off this time if you do thus and so. 
It’s too much like giving you a beating and then trying to 
“square things” by an apology. It’s not so much what you 
say, but it’s how you say it! 

Now, if a subscriber’s grocer or other prospective creditor 
requests him to give evidence of his responsibility, he takes 
it as a matter of course; he realizes the merchant is only act- 
ing business-like in so doing. However, if the telephone ex- 
change manager suggests that the subscriber assure him that 
he will and can carry out his part of the telephone contract 
he is about to enter into, and which will incidentally mean a 
direct outlay to the company, to begin with, of from five to 
twenty or more dollars, the subscriber will flare up instantly. 
He is insulted—affronted! It is quite as serious if the man- 
ager requests a cash prepayment as an earnest. As a rule, 
when a prospective subscriber objects to giving suitable assur- 
ance, or an earnest of his intention, and rears up in his dignity, 
it is most important to insist upon your request. The sub- 
scriber can’t see why any such assurance should be given to 
the telephone company. He forgets, too, that he was most 
docile while his landlord, the gas company, the electric com- 
pany, the water company and the railroad company made him 
pay in advance, or furnish ample security. And our dear old 
Uncle Sam won’t trust him under any circumstances. Some 
public service corporations are content with the signature of 
someone of recognized responsibility on the contract. That 
would seem to be sufficient. 

To relate a very typical case, one that happens almost daily, 
the following may be mentioned: 

A woman came to the office and desired to have a telephone 
installed in her rented residence. Upon being asked to de- 
posit three months’ rent in advance, she became very indig- 
nant and remarked that she did not propose to pay three 
months in advance when she was only staying temporarily in 
that town and contemplated leaving in a month or six weeks. 
Still, she had the unlimited, unadulterated gall to put her name 
down on a contract for one year’s service without any intention 
whatsoever of fulfilling her end of it. 


It appears that telephone companies have been so eager to 
get subscribers, that they have not dealt on a strictly busi- 
ness basis with their patrons in these matters that have been 
mentioned. Therefore, they have lost a certain degree of re- 
spect from the subscribers—and perhaps some money along 
with it. It is a well known trait of human nature to become 
angry, if not hostile, toward the man to whom we are indebted, 
sO we cannot hope to enjoy the friendly feeling on the part 
of subscribers if we let them get behind one day in their ac- 
counts. No one likes to pay for “dead horses,” particularly 
for intangibles such as service. The writer is reminded of 
the loss of a very good friend, through advancing a $5 bill 
about a year ago, though a request for repayment has never 
been made. 


Have you ever noticed how “touchy” your subscriber gets 
when he is behind two or three months, and you then intimate, 
sort of apologetically, that you don’t know where the Satur- 
day night’s pay for your force is coming from? Have you 
ever noticed which subscribers are the first to agitate a 
“mutual” or “opposition”? 

MoraL: Pay as you go—with apologies to our own Kelsey. 

In billing for toll service, we often get just a little too pro- 
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fessional. We convey the impression that details are not just debtedness by so doing. However, these have been largely 


Then we get provoked when some “Missourian” wants 
As a 


ethical. 
to be shown how long he talked for a certain charge. 
consequence of this practice, a toll user very often doubts if 
the company has actually charged him the right amount. He 
has a right to know details and we should see that he does, 
in the interest of conserving his good will, if nothing more. 

The problem of collections from toll using subscribers is 
one that is troublesome, unless the local connecting company, 
if it handles the collection, is held responsible. This latter ‘s 
not always equitable. The connecting local exchange man- 
ager will not usually use zeal in enforcing collections, in tact- 
fully adjusting discrepancies, or in keeping the toll company 
advised of conditions so that the subscriber cannot get more 
service until he has placed his account in good standing, un- 
less conditions and the spirit between the two companies are 
different than ordinarily existing. There is usually more or 
less jealousy, even though concealed, that precludes sincere 
concern between local and toll companies. 

‘To make separate collections is both expensive to the toll 
company and annoying to the local subscribers who desire 
that local and toll bills be rendered together. 

At one time, prepayment coupons were largely used. They 
conduced to better and more satisfactory collections. They 
doubtless induced business that would not have come other- 
wise, because the user does not feel that he is incurring in- 


done away with, due to public service commission rulings. It 
is claimed by the commissions that such discounts are dis- 
criminatory. In reality, it is nothing more than allowing a 
cash discount on prepaid service, amounting, perhaps, to no 
more than collection costs and defaults. I have been won- 
dering what difference there is between the sale of such credit 
coupons at a discount, and reduced round trip railroad fares, 
reduced railroad script, or reduced street car fares, upon cash 
prepayment. 

If the public service commissioner has it figured out that 
rendering toll telephone service is analogous to a railroad 
company forwarding a box car—to go out when convenient 
and to be delivered at its destination when convenient and al- 
ways keeps "railroads” foremost in mind as the true criterion.— 
why, I guess I am getting officious. And mercy! I would 
no more think of obtruding my innermost misgivings here, 
than questioning that whale incident when talking to an ad- 
minister-er of the gospel. Sacrilege! My no, we can’t have 
rebates! Scandal! 

A plant operator asked the writer how it was that he could 
extend rebates to the government, in fact constrained 
to do so, but if he allowed rebates to others and got caught, 
he would render himself amenable to the grave penalties of 
I was nonplussed—absolutely “stumped.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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the law? 


Quarterly Meeting of Eastern Pennsylvania Association 


Full Report of Recent Convention Held at Reading—Arrangements, in Charge of Consolidated Telephone 
Co., Provided a Most Successful Meeting—Papers Presented of Practical Value 
to All Present—List of Those in Attendance 


The sixth quarterly convention of the Eastern Pennsylvania 
Independent Telephone Association, held in Reading, Pa., and 
briefly reported in last week’s issue of TELEPHONY, proved to 
be a very successful meeting. 

Reading is in the territory of the Consolidated Telephone 
Co., and all members attending the convention were the guests 
of the officers of that company. Arrangements for the con- 
vention were carried through on an elaborate scale by Com- 
mercial Superintendent H. H. Weibel and District Superin- 
tendent J. F. Morgan. At the conclusion of the meeting it 
was the unanimous opinion of all in attendance that the Con- 
solidated Telephone Co., and its organization, had entertained 
delegates and representatives of the various Eastern Indepen- 
dent companies and manufacturing concerns in royal manner. 

Upon arriving in Reading, the members first of all went to 
the offices of the Consolidated Telephone Co. and registered, 
each member obtaining a unique program and a tag entitling 
him to use_any Consolidated telephone on November 5 and 6, 
for either local or long distance calls, free of charge, by mere- 
ly quoting to the operator his registry number. This arrange- 
ment proved to be very popular, and the officers of the com- 
pany were complimented frequently on the high class long 
distance service supplied from Reading. 

After registering, all delegates in attendance were invited to 
inspect the Reading exchange of the Consolidated company. 
At an expenditure of approximately $10,000 the company has 
completely modernized the central office equipment. Under the 
direction of C. J. Larsen, engineer, the original switchboard 
has been modernized and brought up to date, the work having 
been done in such manner that most of the delegates concluded 
that a new switchboard had been installed. 

The entire switchboard has been re-wired, and, in addition, 
the company has installed a modern toll board, thus placing the 
Reading exchange in first-class condition. The operating room 
has been refinished, and complete quarters provided for the 
operating force, including a retiring room, locker room and 


kitchenette, fully furnished with everything essential for prepar- 
ing lunches. A complete program for both days, printed on a 
linen handkerchief, indicated a busy time. On the evening of 
November 5, the Consolidated Telephone Co. gave a dinner at 
the Mineral Springs Hotel, 75 men attending, and Wm. B. 
Given, president of the Consolidated Telephone Co., acting as 
toastmaster. A “Berks County” chicken and waffle menu was 
served, and after the dinner the toastmaster, who was entire- 
ly equal to the occasion, introduced the speakers of the even- 
ing. Frank D. Hill, soloist of the Lyric Theatre, accompanied 
by the Emporium Quartette, rendered several selections. The 
Mineral Springs Hotel is picturesquely situated at the foot of 
the mountain, just outside of the city limits, and the Consoli- 
dated Telephone Co. supplied special street cars to conve) 
the guests to and from the hotel. 

The convention proper, held on November 6, was an enthu- 
siastic and lively meeting. After being called to order by 
H. M. Tracy, president of the Eastern Pennsylvania Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, Wm. B. Given made the open- 
ing address, which was in part as follows: 

It was a wise action for men striving to accomplish a like 
end, to get together and counsel with one another. Out of 
just such gatherings are born suggestions and experiences 
that are sure to bear sound, wholesome fruit. Coming in 
contact with the personality and the ideas of successinl men 
is universally recognized as one of the very best modes of 
education. It broadens our views, opens our minds to new 
trains of thought and suggests new methods of endeavor. 

I like this plan of your convention meeting in different 
cities, in different parts of the state. The plant you visit my 
not, on the whole, be equal to your own, but possibly tiicre 
may be one feature that will appeal to you, start you to thin s- 
ing. and thinking usually leads to action. I would add to the 
Biblical injunction, “Know Thyself,” the further suggest! 2. 
“and Thy Business.” Again, while much of the discuss: 
and many of the papers read may not be helpful to every ©7¢ 
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present, it must be indeed a poor program out of which can- 
not be garnered at least one helpful kernel that can be use- 
fully applied to our every day work. 

Directing and managing these Independent telephone com- 
panies is no child’s play—it is a business for full grown, well 
developed men. If ever there was an undertaking requiring 
indefatigable industry, keen ability and alert intelligence to 
make it a success, it is just this one in which you are engaged. 
The conflict is not only sharp but it is unceasing, and I want 
to take off my hat to the management that wins out. In every 
locality where the interests represented here are centered, the 
Independent companies are face to face with an opposition that 
commands financial and business resources which are almost 
infinite, and that never neglects to make use of every weapon 
within its mighty power: 

Unfortunately, it is true that many of us have to meet this 
competition with inadequate weapons, yet I see before me 
men, who by sheer force and grit are successfully meeting 
these onslaughts and spelling success with a capital S. It be- 
comes men like these to get together and counsel over the 
means to a common cause, to ferret out the best methods to 
meet opposition and serve your companies. 


To my mind, there are several essentials to success upon 
which we will all agree. Doubtless these thoughts of mine 
may seem trite, but even the most commonplace truths will 
bear repetition. As the most important rule, let me urge upon 
you the maintenance of “the financial integrity” of your com- 
pany. I do not believe that any management should authorize 
the expenditure of a dollar for additions, betterments, or divi- 
dends, until it can clearly and assuredly see the source from 
which the necessary money is to come. 


This may seem a hard rule. It may retard needed improve- 
ments. It may lose you patrons that you need. It is likely 
to get you into hot water with your engineering and mainte- 
nance departments. It most certainly will not be popular 
with your security holders. Notwithstanding all these objec- 
tions, the rule appears to me as essential. Take as an exam- 
ple, the Consolidated property which we have but recently re- 
organized. The territory it covers is second to none in the 
state. As we study its history, we are convinced that its gross 
income at all times was of such an amount that, with prudent 
management, its net revenues were sufficient to maintain its 
efficiency and meet all fixed charges, yet it went down in a 
disastrous financial wreck, the main reason being because it 
appropriated funds beyond its ability to raise them. It in- 
curred indebtedness without providing beforehand the means 
of repaying same. In short, it failed to maintain its financial 
integrity. 

Establish your credit on a firm basis. This will allow you 
to buy in the marts of trade at best discount prices and to 
market your securities to advantage. 

As another essential, “perfect your organization.” Team 
work will accomplish more to solve your problems than any 
other one force. Many of us are not in a position to pur- 
chase the services of men who have won their laurels. We 
must be satisfied with the ability that we can command, but 
we can organize even mediocres into potent forces and can 
enlist their loyalty and unity. “A chain is just as strong as 
its weakest link,” therefore it behooves us to watch each and 
every link. In organization I like the idea of placing respon- 
sibility on the individual. Give each man his particular task; 
frankly explain to him the object you wish to obtain; give 
him the benefit of your knowledge and experience, and then 
rely upon him to accomplish results. If you expect your em- 
ployes to be faithful and loyal, you must treat them fairly 
and frankly, and give them scope to exercise their ability. I 
don’t care what your own ability may be, you can’t run a cor- 
poration successfully without the loyal co-operation of those 
under you. 


Of course there must be a court of last resort; a place from 
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which the final order on important matters is issued, and 
from which policies come forth. But after all, it is to the 
organization that you have built up that you must look for 
results. 

Excuse the personal equation, but I feel justified in saying 
that, whatever has been accomplished in the way of upbuilding 
the new Consolidated, I willingly lay to the united efforts of 
a capable loyal organization. 

Again, strive mightily to give your patrons the best service 
possible under the conditions at your command. Courtesy and 
thoughtful attention on the part of our employes go far toward 
accomplishing this result. Always remember that we owe a 
duty to those who use our lines. Let us serve them the best 
we can. The good will—I honestly believe the sympathy— 
of the public is with you, but to retain it you must do 
your part. Every company that fails in its duty to the public 
hurts not only itself but the entire Independent field. 

We are today in the throes of a country-wide period of 
business depression. The world outside our own confines is 
at war, and war means waste of life, capital and confidence. 
These two causes are giving our industries and our people 
much uneasiness. The financial skies are so overcast with un- 
certainty, doubt and distrust that it is almost impossible to 
dispose of the best of securities. An hour like this demands 
care and caution, but be assured that back of the clouds the 
sun is still shining. One of these days—may it be soon—the 
dust and clouds, caused by war and business depression, will 
roll away. We shall find the same old business marks and 
go upon our way rejoicing in an era of development and 
prosperity. 

Cheap and rapid rail transportation has solved. the problems 
of agricultural and industrial development. You men are 
engaged in a business that is solving just as important prob- 
lems, that of word and thought intercommunication. These 
lines of the air bear messages that affect all life work—love, 
friendship, business. At the fireside, the mart of trade, your 
work is today an actual necessity. 


Mr. Given was loudly applauded, and the convention then 
immediately got down to a business session of one hour. J. 
G. Ihmsen, of Buffalo, N. Y., assistant to the president of 
the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., then delivered an 
interesting address on “Independent Telephony.” 

Mr. Ihmsen, a telephone man of long experience, was well 
able to handle this important subject properly. He first of 
all explained the difficulties which were met and conquered 
in the early days of Independent telephony, and, at some 
length, showed the remarkable progress of the Independent 
telephone companies everywhere. A strong statement, made 
by Mr. Ihmsen, was to the effect that “in all history, no In- 
dependent telephone company, properly managed and financed, 
had failed.” He declared that the Independent telephone busi- 
ness was the best business on earth, and all present agreed 
with him. He talked about the success of the Federal com- 
pany in disposing of securities through its own organization. 
At the conclusion of his talk, Mr. Ihmsen was complimented 
on all sides. 

Ray H. Manson, of the Garford Mfg. Co., Elyria, Ohio, 
read a most interesting paper on “Transmission.” During 
the remainder of the day, he was actively in touch with the 
engineers of the various Independent telephone companies in 
attendance, explaining his paper and exhibiting charts and 
drawings. 

The afternoon session was called to order promptly on 
time by President Tracy. I. D. Gindhardt, Jr., contract 
agent of the Keystone Telephone Co. of Philadelphia, gave a 
very interesting talk on “The Contract Department.” Mr. 
Gindhardt was very enthusiastic and his remarks proved con- 
clusively that the Keystone Telephone Co. has a live wire at 
the head of its contract work. 

He explained the method used. to get results from tele- 
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phone salesmen, and, at some length, outlined the course 
pursued by the Keystone company to sell service. He claimed 
that just such methods, as he explained, enabled the private 
branch exchange salesmen to sell in the city of Philadelphia 
over 1,000 private branch exchanges. 


The next on the program was W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, sec- 
retary of the Independent Telephone Association of America. 
Mr. Vivian talked on the “Importance of Standard Operating 
Methods.” He dwelt at length on the operating question, both 
local and long distance, impressing upon all present the im- 
portance of standard rules and methods. 


The Independent telephone companies in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania are very active at the present time, in connection with 
improved long distance service. H. E. Bradley, of Philadel- 
phia, representing the service committee composed of five tele- 
phone engineers, presented a detailed report on “Standardiza- 
tion of Toll Lines.” Mr. Bradley accompanied his report with 
a map showing the present commercial area for toll service. 
It was generally agreed that the Eastern companies are ap- 
proaching this important question in the best possible manner. 


It is the intention of the association to finance the engineers’ 
service committee so that its work can be carried on unceas- 
ingly. It was unanimously conceded that this was the first real 
effort made in the East to bring about standard toll line con- 
struction methods. The engineers are first of all giving at- 
tention to the central office equipment, testing repeating coils, 
etc., and deciding upon propér standards. 

Roy Owens, of Chicago, of the engineering department of 
the Automatic Electric Co., gave an interesting talk on “The 
Automatic System,” at the same time displaying a complete 
working exhibit. 

It was explained by President Tracy that the common bat- 
tery manufacturers would exhibit and discuss improved meth- 
ods at the next meeting of the Eastern Pennsylvania Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. 

A rising vote of thanks was tendered the Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co. for the entertainment provided. 

The enthusiastic nature of the convention can best be judged 
from the list of those in attendance, which follows: 


Wm. B. Given, Consolidated Telephone Co., Hazelton. 

H. W. Daron, Consolidated Telephone Co., Hazelton. 

E. M. Prisk, Consolidated Telephone Co., Hazelton. 

C. J. Larsen, Consolidated Telephone Co., Hazelton. | 

L. H. Baker, Consolidated Telephone Co., Hazelton. 

J. R. Lynch, Consolidated Telephone Co., Hazelton. 

L. S. Kunsman, Consolidated Telephone Co., Hazelton. 

Jas. Stewart, Consolidated Telephone Co., Hazelton. 

E. L. Daron, Consolidated Telephone Co., Scranton. 

E. W. McGinnes, Consolidated Telephone Co., Wilkes-Barre. 

H. H. Weibel, Consolidated Telephone Co., Allentown. 

J. F. Morgan, Consolidated Telephone Co., Reading. 

Fred W. Young, Consolidated Telephone Co., Reading. 

D. J. Hafer, Consolidated Telephone Co., Reading. 

Geo. G. Gross, Consolidated Telephone Co., Reading. 

J. Howard Jacobs, attorney for Consolidated Telephone Co., 
Reading. 

Robt. H. F. Parker, Consolidated Telephone Co., Reading. 

J. T. Wanner, Consolidated Telephone Co., Reading. 

Aug. J. Nagle, Consolidated Telephone Co., Reading. 

E. O. Zarker, Consolidated Telephone Co., Carbondale. 

C. E. Wambach, Consolidated Telephone Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Eugene L. Brown, American Electric Co., Chicago. 

Ray H. Manson, Garford Manufacturing Co., Elyria, Ohio. 

R. Davis, Garford Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia. 

R. M. Hirst, Standard Underground Cable Co., Philadelphia. 

C. M. Thompson, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

J. B. Edwards, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 
Fo S. Young, H. C. Roberts Electric Supply Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

W. S. Vivian, Independent Telephone Association of Amer- 
ica, Chicago. 

Geo. H. Fister, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia. 

H. A. Oberdorf, Columbia Telephone Co., Columbia. 

H. W. Marks, Columbia Telephone Co., Columbia. 
Esther F. Young, Columbia Telephone Co., Columbia. 
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John A. Grundy, United Telephone & Telegraph Co., Chester. 

Roy Owens, Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

L. O. Painter, Automatic Electric Co., Buffalo, Di.. ¥. 

C. H. Gogel, Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Baltimore, Md. 

C. H. Hill, National Carbon Co., Harrisburg. 

F. J. Osgood, Northeastern Pennsylvania Telephone Co., 
Forest City, F 

M. W. Smith, United Telephone & Telegraph Co., Harris- 
burg. 

C. A. Carl, United Telephone & Telegraph Co., Harrisburg. 

Joseph Lodge, United Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lancaster. 

B. C. Ketring, United Telephone & Telegraph Co., Norris- 
town. 

H. M. Tracy, Cumberland Valley Telephone Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Cameron L. Baer, Cumberland Valley Telephone Co., Har- 
risburg. 

O. K. Kines, Cumberland Valley Telephone Co., Harrisburg. 
: W. O. Albright, Cumberland Valley Telephone Co., Harris- 
urg. 

R. W. Miller, Cumberland Valley Telephone Co., Harrisburg. 
‘ G. S. Herbert, Cumberland Valley Telephone Co., Harris- 

urg. 
. Wm. B. McCaleb, Cumberland Valley Telephone Co., Harris- 
urg. 

S. E. Fetterhoff, Cumberland Valley Telephone Co., Lewis- 
town. 

Arthur L. Croft, Cumberland Valley Telephone Co., Carlisle. 

H. W. Hart, Cumberland Valley Telephone Co., Hanover. 

W. G. Underwood, Cumberland Valley. Telephone Co., Cham- 
bersburg. 

J. T. Knode, Cumberland Valley Telephone Co., Martins- 
burg, W. Va. 

-~ Mounce, Carbon Telephone Co., Lansford. 

W. C. Miller, Easton & Bethlehem Telephone Co., Easton. 

Harry R. Miller, Myerstown. 

| Oe Whalen, J..A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Chas. A. Stein, Kutztown Rural Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Kutztown. 

G. E. Twigg, Hagerstown, Md. 

I. D. Gindhardt, Jr., Keystone Telephone Co.., Philadelphia. 

Carl W. Sherer, Keystone Telephone Co., Philadelphia. 

Geo. L. Bricker, Harrisburg Electric Supply Co., Harrisburg. 

H. E. Bradley, Eastern Telephone Traffic Association, Phila- 
delphia. 

John A. Smith, Conestoga Teleph r 
Fa lg g elephone & Telegraph Co., 

John K. Stoltzfin, Conestoga Teleph 4 
a os ga Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
: Arthur Grude, Conestoga Telephone & Telegraph Co., Birds- 
oro. 

J. G. Ihmsen, Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., Buffalo 

W. W. Kidney, Century Telephone Construction Co. Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

D. W. Ensminger, Bethel & Mt. Aetna T - 
‘one Ca, gr etna Telephone & Tele 
PE agp oar Bethel & Mt. Aetna Telephone & Telegraph 
New Exchange of Elkhart Home Telephone Co. Opened. 
The Home Telephone Co. of Elkhart County has cut 
into service, its new office and exchange in Elkhart, Ind. 
The building is a two-story, fireproof structure of red brick 
and white stone, and represents an investment of $75,000, 
including the cost of installing new equipment. 

The exchange is modern and complete in every particular, 
among its features being a rest room and kitchen, located 
on the second floor, for the use of the company’s employes. 
Manager J. W. Troyer states that the kitchen is at least 
one thing in the building for which he is directly responsible. 
It is intended for use in stormy and bad weather when it 
is difficult for the operators to go home for their lunches 
and return to work. 








The Telephones of Kansas. 

A recent report to the Kansas Public Utilities Commission 
shows that there are 600 telephone companies in Kansas, 
operating a few more than 325,000 telephone stations, which 
averages about one telephone to every five persons. The fig- 
ures are for the telephones actually paid for by subscribers, 
or actually owned by the users in the case of mutual compa- 
nies. They do not include extension sets. 








Public Relations of Utilities in Theory and Practice 


‘**The Public Be Benefited!—Persuade the Public It Is Being Benefited!’’—Injuring the State—Harming the 


Public—Folders, as Inserts in Outgoing Mail, for Bettering Relations with the Public by 
Explaining Peculiarities of the Telephone Business 


By Public Relations Engineer 


“If in the heat of the conflict of war, between the mine 
operators and the mine laborers, this paper printed reports 
which proved to be only rumors, and in that way inad- 
vertently injured the state, it was because the said rumors 
came to this paper over the wires, as news; and, we ac- 
knowledge and deeply regret such mistakes; furthermore, 
we will seek earnestly to rectify them.” 


INJURING THE STATE—HARMING THE PUBLIC. 


This quotation is from a Colorado newspaper. It refers 
to the “rush of events” during the first days of the strike. 
The same article says: 

“There was difficulty in obtaining accurate information 
of what was going on. (Therefore), it is probably true 
that newspapers published many statements which were 
mere rumors, and many other statements which, if true, had 
better not been published.” 

In engineering the public relations of a utility it is 
necessary to recognize and deal with the fact that it is 
difficult for the newspapers to get reliable information. 
It is necessary to recognize and to deal with the fact that 
certain information, however reliable, had better not be 
published. But the most significant, as well as the most 
encouraging point in the foregoing quotation is found in 
the words: “We acknowledge and deeply regret having made 
mistakes; furthermore, we will seek earnestly to rectify them.” 

Thomas D. Jones was nominated by President Wilson 
as a member of the Federal Reserve Board. In opposing 
the confirmation of this nomination a certain senator de- 
clared that the corporation of which he was a director was 
“the most iniquitous, obnoxious, outrageous, indefensible 
and predatory trust in all America.” He said, further, that 
it had “charged farmers excessive prices for its products,” 
and that it had maintained excessive prices “by unlawful 
conspiracies and monopolistic practices.” 

Another senator said that when this alleged trust had 
been formed “they created a new corporation and took 
in the various original corporations at inflated figures.” 
In oppositon to this last mentioned accusation the commis- 
sioner of corporations, after an investigation, had reported 
a year earlier that: “The extraordinary overcapitalization 
which characterizes most of the large industrial consolida- 
tions of 1898 to 1901, was absent”—in the case of this par- 
ticular alleged trust. In commenting about the decision 
recently rendered by the United States Circuit Court con- 
cerning this so-called trust, Mr. Roosevelt has said: “The 
court . . . decided that what this company had done 
was beneficial to the country as a whole, but that it was 
illegal.” 

In engineering the public relations of his business, the 
utility manager must invent a method and devise means 
for persuading senators—of the sort here referred to—to 
join in with the Colorado newspaper by “acknowledging” 
and “deeply regretting such mistakes.” 

I think this particular problem was very well illustrated 
by a speaker at one of this year’s state telephone conven- 
tions, who is reported in print as having said: 


I am profoundly impressed by the ease with which some- 
thing can always be started against a public service cor- 
poration. Upon one occasion a valuable business building 
burned in this city. The fire department was severely 











PUBLIC 


ELATION 


IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


We are not enemies, but friends 
We must be friends 


WATCHWORD OF THE GOOD WILL FELLOWSHIP 





“The Public be Benefited! Persuade 
the Public it is Being 
Benefited”’ 


THE LATEST AND BEST OF POLICIES OF UTILITIES 
Is the Telephone Different 
From Other Utilities? 


IF SO 


WHY? 


Your Telephone Servant Must Be Prepared 
to Carry Your Voice Across Municipal 
Corporation Lines 


BEFORE 


The Service Can be Pronounced Complete 
or Satisfactory to You 
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criticised for its slowness in reaching the fire. The fire 
department passed it to the watchman reporting the fire. 
The watchman passed it to the telephone operator. This 
was ample evidence upon which the newspapers proceeded 
to write a fine article, explaining how a $40,000 fire loss 
could have been prevented had the teléphone operator been 
awake. This news article was emphasized by a cartoon 
upon the first page showine the operator asleep at the 
board, the city burning, and a frantic watchman trying 
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public; instead, a few months later, the cartoon was again 
placed on a front page with another article describing 
how a woman had been unable to report a fire until five 
minutes had elapsed. 

An investigation developed the facts to be that two 
women had rushed to different telephones. The first one, 
calling immediately, got the fire department. The fire 
department had a rule which required the one securing 
the report of the fire to answer no other calls until certain 





In crossing the lines which divide village from county—or 
county from county, or state from state—your telephone serv- 
ant must not hesitate any more than the railroad train hesi- 
tates when carrying yourself or your shipments of freight 
across those same dividing lines. 

Your TELEPHONE SERVANT 
is the nearest approach pcssible to the personification of the 


of that original all-powerful and_ all-inclusive idea. 
The second great step in the history of man’s upward progress 
was taken when there was invented, or developed, the pen and 
the printing press for the preservation, the recording or the 


The 


third—the latest, and an equally important step in the history 


retention of these fragments of the all-inclusive idea. 


of man’s upward progress—was begun on that 24th day of 
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Farmer Brown Who Lives in Chippewa County, Wis., Has Un- 
fortunately Broken His Reaper. He Therefore Finds it Necessary 
to Talk Across the Intervening County Line and the Intervening 
Corporation Limits cf the City to Mr. Implement Dealer in Eau 
Claire. 


“Spirit of Service.” The “Spirit of Service” leaps all bar- 
riers because it annihilates both time and space. 

In the very beginning of the world there was an idea. That 
idea was and is to be “all right” or “all wise” as well as “all 
powerful.” In the history of man’s upward progress, the first 
great step was taken when there was invented, or developed, 
called words or language, 
fragments 


a system of sounds, now 


with which to give expression to certain 


Mr. Implement Dealer, of Eau Claire, Does not Have the Partic- 
ular Part That Is Required for the Repairing of Farmer Brown’s 
Reaper. Therefore, Mr. Implement Dealer Must Talk Across the 
Corporation Limits of Eau Claire, Across the St. Croix River, 
Which Divides Wisconsin from Minnesota and Across the Corpo- 
ration Limits of the Twin Cities to the Branch House of the 
Implement Factory, or to the Implement Factory, Itself—in Order 
that Farmer Brown’s Needed Repairs May be Expressed to Him 
At Once so That He may Have Them in Time to Begin His Day’s 
Work the Next Morning. 


May, 1844, when that wonderful telegraph message, “What 
hath God wrought?”, was clicked from Washington to Balti- 
more. 

But this last step, which was successfully begun in 1844 by 
Morse, was not completed nor made effectual until, “after 40 
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to get central. The telephone company was not asked 
regarding its part in the affair. An investigation developed 
the fact that the watchman in his excitement called for a 
residence telephone. After two unsuccessful attempts to 
et an answer from the telephone the operator asked what 

e wanted. He said: “There is a fire.” 

As the operator connected him with the fire departnient 
she said: “Why did you not say there is a fire? I could 
have given you the proper number.” 

The telephone company was never put right before the 


fire stations had been notified of the first report. While 
the fire department was doing this the second woman 
was vainly trying to get central, which she did not get until 
three or four minutes had elapsed. The newspaper never 
published a correction of this occurrence, although asked 
to do so. 


An experience of my own affords a similar illustration. A 
railroad wreck occurred some three years ago at a point 





























November 21, 1914. 





located between two cities of 20,000 and 30,000 inhabitants. 
There were 53 deaths within a week as a result of this wreck— 
something like 45 instantly or throughout the first day. 

The long distance traffic was naturally all that the circuits 
would bear. In their extraordinary desire to get calls through, 
two operators over-worked themselves and were taken home 
in taxicabs. Every effort possible was put forth at the cen- 





weeks of gasping and the making of inarticulate noises, on 
March 10, 1876, the human voice was intelligently transmitted” 
by means of electrical apparatus. As proof of the assertion 
that this transmission or diffusion of ideas by means of the 
telephone, is the completion of the step which was merely 
begun earlier by the clicking of the telegraph, and as proof 
of the assertion that, in the history of man’s upward progress, 
the telephone is entitled to equal rank with language and 
printing, attention is directed to what is reliably declared to 
be the fact, that today, when the latest of the three is but a 
third of a century old, it transmits as many spoken messages 
as the combined total of telegrams, letters and railroad pas- 
sengers. One step even farther! The telephone is the nervous 
system of the body politic. “There is nothing else to which 
we can compare it, so strongly is it akin to a national 
nerve system.” 

“With the telephone came the era of speed and the finely 
organized nations. In came the cities of unprecedented bulk, 
but (thanks to the telephone) held together so closely 
that they have become more alert and co-operative than any 
tiny hamlet of mud huts on the banks of the Congo. 

The telephone is so essentially the instrument of all the people, 
in fact, that we might almost point to it as a national emblem, 
as the trade mark of democracy (as the insignia of the Amer- 
ican spirit). It speaks all languages and serves all trades. 
It reaches and accommodates the man with a nickel as well 


as the man with a million.” 


THE TELEPHONE Is SERVICE PERSONIFIED! 





SATISFACTORY RELATIONS WITH PUBLIC. 

1. A policy of fairness and frankness towards the 
public, followed out in actual practice in the conduct 
of corporation affairs. 

2. Efficiency of service. 

3. The sprit of helpful and constructive co-opera- 
tion between the public and corporations.—Theodore 
P. Shonts. 
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tral offices to keep the needed circuits loaded with business. 
More long distance connections were completed, by far, than 
had ever before been accomplished in a corresponding period 
of time over the same circuits. Yet in an article headed 
“Rétten Telephone Service,” one of the daily evening papers 
roasted the telephone company. 

The article insinuated that nothing had been done by the 
telephone company to help out in this unprecedented emer- 
gency; but that, on the contrary the reporters of the paper 
had not been able to get as much use of the toll lines as they 
desired—for the gathering of the news of the wreck. Now 
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the facts were that in their handling of the circuits. the oper- 
ators had given preference over mere news talks. Preference 
had been given to surgeons’ calls and to the calls of the rela- 
tives of the killed and injured. Furthermore. there had been 
more calls of these preferred classes than could be taken care 
of. Therefore the only thing wrong with the conduct of our 
company was this: 

We failed to act wisely in view of the fact that, as be- 
tween utilities and other undertakings, there is an unequal 
requirement, an unfair requirement or a double standard. We 
failed to act as though a utility must stand convicted before 
the newspapers until it proves itself innocent. 

I would not be understood as having said any of these things 
in sarcasm. It is a fact that, whereas, in the eyes of the law 
everybody else must be considered innocent until proven guilty, 
it is exactly the reverse in the case of certain utilities. Every 
word is meant, when I say that we made a mistake in not 
having someone call the reporters to the toll boards of those 
cities to see that we were both innocent and efficient. Do you 
suppose the “ad writer” of a great department store would 
have overlooked an opportunity like that for advertising his 
store? What an ad we might have had in place of that unjust 
criticism, if we had only been wise! 

We thought we had done all that could be expected when 
we put through 50 per cent. more than a normal amount of 
talks over those circuits. But when we read the evening 
paper, we discovered that it pays a utility to advertise its own 
virtues; and to “do it first”! 

Can the manager of a telephone business expect to make 
his management satisfactory, or permanent, if he ignores 
circumstances of this sort? Can any lasting benefit be 
derived from the best of electrical engineering, or the best 
of business engineering, if public relationships of this sort 
are not engineered with equal care or with equal effective- 
ness? 

Would it not be possible for a board of public sentiment 
to be made up of trustworthy and able citizens? Would 
it not be possible to have a board of public sentiment that 
would deal with circumstances of this sort, after the same 
general plan that is followed by the boards of public health 
in guarding against insanitary conditions or contagious 
diseases? 

Would it not be possible by using the example of the 
Colorado paper, and by using other means that would have 
a similar effect, to persuade the cartoonist, for instance, 
to picture the injustice which he himself had done to the 
telephone operator? 

The city in question has more than 100,000 inhabitants. 
Every telephone man knows what would happen to the 
night operators in the telephone exchanges of his city if 
they were in the habit of sleeping while on duty. But, in 
common with those women who think the operator sits 
reading a novel and answers her calls only when her 
interest in the romance lags, this cartoonist probably 
imagined that there was. but one operator and that she 
only answered calls when she happened to be awake. 

Of course the cartoonist cannot be commended for his 
ignorance; nor was he justified in picturing the operator 
as sleeping while, from the lack of attention, the city was 
burning. But, the fact is that he did this unjustifiable 
thing. The further fact is that the effect upon the operator 
and the effect upon the telephone company, so far as 
public opinion was concerned, was_exactly the same as if 
he had been justified in what he did. The fact is that the 
telephone manager is not engineering his public relations, 
if he fails to overcome this sort of unjustifiable publicity, 
any more than the construction engineer would be meeting 
his requirements if he failed to get his lines back into 
service after a sleet storm. 

Must not the present defenders of the real interest and 
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equities of the utilities establish and maintain methods and 
means for overcoming this sort of unjustifiable publicity, or 
admit that the fatal defeat of the interests in their 
charge is nothing more or less than a mere matter of time? 

If the defenders of the actual interests of the utilities 
are unable or unwilling to create a board of public senti- 
ment of the sort that would constrain the publisher of 
the newspaper and the maker of a cartoon to correct this 
sort of unjustifiable publicity—as a board of public health 
would constrain the same men to fumigate their offices 
before being permitted to open them to the public if they 
had intentionally or unintentionally harbored a contagious 
disease—of what use is any other effort in the publicity 
line? Of what use is any other effort in the line of 
bettering the equipment or the plant? Of what use is any 
other effort that might be put forth for the bettering of 
a more technical “business end of the business?” 


“IT will tell you exactly what is going to happen,” said the 
manager of a telephone exchange to me, recently, when I 
called at his office on business. Our conversation had been 
turned by this manager to a discussion of difficulties with 
which he had been forced to contend by reason of the ex- 
istence, for more than ten years past, of a farmers’ mutual 
competitor which says it has been prospering in the business 
of “renting” telephones. In the beginning, this mutual com- 
pany rented telephones at $6 a year; more recently the charge 
has been raised to $8 a year. ° 

It is not the intention to disclose the prediction which this 
manager made, but to record the reply which was made to 
him, 

“Did you read the account which the papers gave of a recent 
statement made by our country’s secretary of state?” I asked 
this manager. 

“No, what was it?” was his reply. 

“Mr. Bryan said: ‘It- is the business of a statesman to 
know beforehand what is going to happen.’ 

“And it certainly is the business of the telephone man to 
know beforehand what is going to happen—just as, in this 
instance, you think you know what is going to happen. That 
is why I said, some time ago, that every man is a statesman 
if he has been able to hold his position for a period of ten 
years or longer, as both the financial and the business head 
of a telephone undertaking.” 

After leaving this manager, my mind dwelt upon this sub- 
ject while riding on the train, alone. At the termination of 
this trip, I happened to meet, in the union depot, a man who 
is one of the principal owners of one of the important bank- 
ing institutions of the country. This man’s individual activ- 
ities have more to do with the private loaning of his own 
personal funds, than with the active business of the bank 
whose stock he owns. In other words, while he owns a 
large portion of bank stock, he is now, and for many years 
has been, a large loaner of money on his own private or 
personal account. 

To this money lender I quoted the remark of the telephone 
manager; and he said: 

“Yes, that is what we all try to do. Every business under- 
taking is an attempt to decide beforehand what is going to 
happen. It is much like the joke about the toadstool and 
the mushroom. ‘Eat it! If you live, it is a mushroom; and 
if you die, it is a toadstool.’ After all, there is no other 
choice left for us. We must keep right on guessing what 
is going to happen.” 

After a time the convensation drifted to the headlines 
which we could plainly see in a newspaper that was being 
read by a man nearby. 

“There it is again!” exclaimed my money-loaning acquain- 
tance. “Do you suppose the banking institution, known as 


the Rothchilds, will ever again feel as confident as it has 
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heretofore felt concerning its ability to ‘tell what is going 
to happen’ ?” 

Then our conversation changed into a guessing contest. 
The reader is invited to join in this contest: 

When will the institution, known as the Rothchilds, to- 
gether with similar institutions of the past and present, re- 
gain their former degree of confidence as to their ability 
to “tell what is going to happen?” How will this confi- 
dence be regained, either by them or by others equally as 
substantial? How will this confidence be regained, for the 
future, by others who will be as helpful for the future as 
these have been for the past? 

The next day I happened to be lunching at the same table 
with some telephone men and some traveling salesmen. The 
prevailing question was asked: “How’s business 2?” 

This led to the queries: When will normal conditions be 
restored more generally than at present? What is the best 
thing that can be done in the meantime? 

The sober sense of traveling men and telephone men, alike. 
caused them to realize that the most valuable thing that can 
be done now is for each, in his own line of endeavor, to 
promote good will and peace—to promote confidence and 
“prosperity.” While each seemed convinced that no mere 
human intelligence or ingenuity could figure out a correct 
“dope sheet” for the future, “horse sense” teaches everyone 
to place his trust in the promotion of good will and peace as 
the first steps toward greater prosperity. 





National Association Announces Convention Dates. 

The National Independent Telephone Association an- 
nounces that it will hold its eighteenth annual convention 
in Chicago, February 3, 4 and 5, 1915, at the Hotel La Salle. 

The many interesting problems now before the telephone 
interests in the country will make this convention one of 
the most important yet held. A new method will be used 
in presenting the various questions for discussion. 

As usual, the manufacturers’ exhibits will form a promi- 
nent feature, and telephone men attending will be well re- 
paid by this single feature. The full program and detailed 
information will be announced later. 





Second Convention of Independent Association of America. 

The Independent Telephone Association of America has 
announced that its second annual convention will be held 
January 19, 20 and 21, 1915, in Minneapolis, according to 
the Association News which is published by the associa- 
tion. The sessions of the convention will be held at Hotel 
Radisson. 

Arrangements are being made to have a large exhibit of 
Independent apparatus and appliances, and the preparation 
of an interesting program is under way. 





Allen Properties Organize a New Company. 

The Allen Properties, of Corinth, Miss., are completing 
the organization of the Southern Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., which will take over all the telephone properties and 
exchanges formerly owned and operated by Dr. J. E. Giv- 
han, of Pontotoc, Miss. These properties include ex- 
changes and telephone lines operating in Chickasaw, Lee, 
Monroe, Clay, Itawamba, and Pontotoc counties, in Mis- 
sissippi. Among the exchanges which will be taken over 
will be those at Aberdeen, Okolona and Amory, and a thor- 
oughly developed toll line system will be maintained, with 
connections with the Stantonville Telephone Co., at ‘Tupelo. 
Long distance service will be provided as far south as 
Hattiesburg, Miss. The organization of the new company 
is a transaction involving a capital of $100,000. The 
new company will be under the direct management of Terry 
W. Allen and W. N. McAnge, Jr., with executive offices at 
Corinth, Miss. 








Enforcing Contracts 


The Nature of Our Business—A Deposit Plan Needed 
By J. C. Kelsey 


We had a visitor this week. He is a good telephone man. 
He operates a telephone system of 3,000 subscribers, with a 
good toll business and has a monopoly in his territory. 

Among other statements he made, was this startling one— 
that his company had $20,000 on its books which had not been 
or could not be collected. 

This company operates in a most prosperous country—a 
typical Middle West community, where farmers live in the 
towns and tenants work the farm on shares. 

It truly was a remarkable statement—a property valuea 
easily at $160,000 accumulating such an amount of uncollected 
accounts. There are companies of like condition, which 
can show a reverse condition, but usually they are con- 
trolled by managers of the credit man variety. It is their 
especial pride to collect all the money. 

But the fact remains that the telephone business is more 
lax in this important part than the public suspects. 


Much has been said about the peculiarities of the telephone 
business. It is styled a good investment because of the even- 
ness of the business; that is it is stable and very little affect- 
ed by hard times. Invariably the suggestion is offered that 
the business is peculiarly different, and nothing else offers a 
parallel. 

This all may be true, and it really is true to a great ex- 
tent, but there is an immutable law which applies to our busi- 
ness as well as all others: Whatever is due, must be col- 
lected. No honest man may be said to object to being asked 
to pay a just bill. 


It is true that the products of the telephone business are 
more of a transcendental nature, and therefore subject to 
various and vague troubles. In other words, we apparently 
deal in abstract and not concrete matters. We are supposed 
to be more transcendental than material. 

You go to the butcher shop, and get meat for your money. 
You go to the ticket office, and you get a ticket for your 
money—a ride in immediate prospect. You send a telegram. 
You have it in writing and it seems a material matter. 

But you go to a telephone. You pay your money and when 
you leave, you have nothing. You have neither fish, fowl or 
beast. You go away emptyhanded. 


Your conversation has long since died away in the great 
ether of space.. You have nothing to show for your money 
expenditure, not even a receipt. There is no record any- 
where except the time you consumed. 

It could easily be proved that your household uses a cer- 
tain amount of gas. A jury could easily determine the size 
of your electric light bill, knowing a few of the physical 
facts. The water company has a fair chance to prove its 
contentions, because you may keep a horse, maintain a bath 
tub and sprinkle a certain sized lawn. 

But what jury, or group of experts, can decide upon what 
the telephone has delivered? We are practically in the same 
class with mental anguish and kindred contentions. 


In this country we have college towns, tourist towns, fac- 
tory towns, mining towns, retired farmer towns and many 
other varieties—57 possibly. No state-wide or government- 
wide regulation could handle these conditions of equal 
inhabitants without tripping over the mazes of discrimina- 
tion. 

The various localities are as widely different as the basic 





colors. The college town has its vacation problem; the tour- 
ist town, its season problem; the factory town has its years 
of prosperity and consequent years of depression, running 
possibly in seven-year cycles; and so has the mining town 
its problems. Here the typical community pays its saloon 
bill first, and afterwards tries to settle the debts of family 
necessity with that which remains. In the farmers’ town, 
bills are paid once a year, and at the end of the year at that. 

We have the cities which, of course, have all of the activi- 
ties of life. While there is less sentiment in enforcing col- 
lection, it does not mean that losses will not be met with. 

The city has its tourists and visitors who fill hotels, sup- 
port theaters and sustain vice generally. These people pay 
in advance and offer no problem of broken contract. 

The city has factories, whose employes are affected by the 
cycle of over-production and idleness. Here telephones come 
and go. 

It has not the mines, but it has the fleeting mining stock 
dealer, who may be in his luxurious offices today, but not to- 
morrow. It is the natural haven of the swindler, dead beat 
and criminal, the “fly-by-night” element, all of whom find the 
telephone useful. 

Last of all, the city has the great army of flat dwellers 
who are ever on the move, and who live beyond their means. 


All this involves much more than the collection of money. 
Mere collection of money can possibly be enforced, but what 
use is there in trying to enforce a contract with a party who 
is no good? 

It is the sudden breaking of a contract which leaves the 
telephone company helpless, for the government runs down 
the stock swindler, and the get-rich-quick concerns do not 
always succeed. 

Who is to pay for the installation cost? You know that 
runs into money. 

For some reason, never clearly explained, the telephone in- 
dustry has always shouldered the responsibility of installa- 
tion. No gas company does it, nor do the electric light and 
power companies. But the telephone company will install a 
service which is placed at the disposal of the subscriber at 
a cost of from $10 to $25—more than the ta@ephone will earn 
for several years in net returns. 

So it is a serious matter to have a contract abruptly termi- 
nated, before even from $10 to $25 gross service has been 
rendered. 





This installation charge is really an expense. It really is 
not in proper company when it appears in the capital column. 

It is somewhat analogous to the tool and pattern account 
of a factory which makes considerable special apparatus or 
machinery. It is really an expense which, unless charged to 
the job, is going to fool someone into foolish security. 

It always seems wrong to scan a company’s assets and find 
installations classed as an asset. They are rather liabilities 
as we operate now. 

The cost of installation cannot be figured on the actual 
cost of the job. There are many items which enter into it. 

There is advertising, soliciting and numerous items which 
have been of potential value in securing that contract. You 
have maintained switchboard space; you have kept extra 
cable pairs, and other facilities all waiting for the new sub- 
scriber. 

Instead of an installation charge of $5, $10 or $25, you 
really should have one of $100, or that amount which comes 
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from dividing the number of telephones into your total value. 
Any cost of subscribers’ stations must only be made on its 
full share of the burden of carrying the company. 
The college towns has at least nine months of its time fully 


engaged. Prosperity seems to have little or no effect on 
college attendance. This tendency can be corrected in a con- 
tract. 


But the tourist town, with its season short, has its fly-by- 
night tendency. If the coffee is bad, the tourists move on. 

If the papers say that the sun shines at Miami or Pasadena, 
off they rush. Even if they pay their bills, the telephone 
still remains, unused and standing on the books of the com- 
pany as an idle factor. 


Then -tthere’s the location which attracts the man who has 
grown old, or who has failed and is seeking a new field to 
begin over. This applies particularly to California. Every 
train westward is filled with people on their way to Califor- 
nia. 

It strikes me that some day will find our whole population 
on the West coast. 

Last night I asked what had become of a drug firm. “Gone 
to California,” was the answer. And when you ask what 
has become of Smith, who failed last month, “gone to Cali- 
fornia” is likewise the reply. He sold everything the law 
could not take, and went to the Coast to begin life over. 

Naturally he has some money, so he starts a small business 
or goes to work for some one. Like all Californians, he 
wants a telephone. 








Now Smith has finally failed and lost his money, as the 
saying goes. He has to start life over, and he will probably 
fail again by the same token, for men rarely can change bad 
financial habits. 

His chances for success in the Coast country are against 
him, even if he escapes the people waiting at the depot to 
take his money away from him—they will get it later. 

So the telephone company puts in a telephone for Smith 
on January 1, while he has money. On July 1, Smith has lost 
what money he came with—it requires a successful man to 
keep it—and he cannot pay for the telephone any longer. 

Who stands the loss? The telephone company does, un- 
less it protects itself at the proper time. 


This is the new country problem. It once applied to Kan- 
sas and the Western country, when people came in a wagon 
drawn by two warnout horses. The new resident is bound to 
have an uphill fight, and he has no guarantee of success, 
either. 

It surely is not the province of the telephone company to 
help him any more than the grocer and butcher. Like the 
grocer and the butcher, so can the telephone company collect 


in advance. But what about the property the telephone com- 
pany leases to the new settler? Who will protect the broken 
contract? 


The telephone company is not immune from general prob- 
lems. The high cost of living has not passed it by. 

It has suffered from legislative attentions. It pays more 
for labor, and each new year sees the taxes increased. And 
in the new and far-away countries, they pay more for tele- 
phones, switchboards and supplies. They have to be freight- 
ed over two mountain ranges. 

No Middle West company will suffice to act as a compari- 
son. Conditions are in nowise alike. 


Owing to greater expense, the judgment of the telephone 
man must never sleep upon the question of extensions. Their 


contracts must be fulfilled, and every dollar of indebtedness 
must be collected by all means. 
gin of profit is gone. 


Otherwise, the narrow mar- 
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Almost every business failure can point to that carelessly 
wide roadway of bad credits. 

The telephone business usually is a local issue. It is hard 
to find two localities which present the same general prob- 
lems. Yet we have one exception—that is the Pacific Coast, 
and California in particular. 

They have one real state-wide problem of enforcing con- 
tracts. If there was ever a condition where a deposit is 
necessary, it is in that new country which attracts successful 
men as well as failures—all classes of men. 

Now what is a deposit plan? Simply this, and nothing 
more: 

When a subscriber signs a contract, and he should do that, 
too, there should be a clause which specifically binds the sub- 
scriber to deposit $5, or $10, with the telephone company, to 
insure fulfillment of the contract. 

This should apply to everyone alike. If you release the 
richest man in the town, you run into discrimination and 
thereby forfeit the good opinion of any governing body. How- 
ever, that does not lessen the need of the deposit. 

I can imagine how your subscribers would kick, if you 
imposed a deposit of any kind. But if you lived in a coun- 
try where conditions demand it, you would have no recourse, 
unless you wanted to fail in business. 

You would have to pay interest, possibly 6 per cent., on the 
$10 deposit money, if the contract ran one year. And you 
would have to agree to pay the $10 back on the termination 
of the contract, if all the charges had been paid. How com- 
forting would that contract be to the company who has to 
collect toll charges! 

It would serve as a collateral account. You impose no 
burden whatever upon the individual. You pay him a stan- 
dard rate of interest. You will not keep his money always, 
only as long as he keeps your telephone. 

Think of the beneficial effect upon the subscriber. It would 
make. him more careful_with your property. You have taught 
him a greater respect. Besides, you are helping to educate 
the customer to treat others fairly as a matter of habit. 


I don’t see how any governing body could object to a de- 
posit plan, especially on the Pacific Coast. The state com- 
missions should be more concerned in protecting the property 
of her present citizens, than in encouraging thriftlessness on 
the part of her new ones. 

The deposit is no burden. The sum of $10 does not com- 
pare to the telephone company’s investment which is nearer 
$100 than $10. If there is a lack of equity or mutuality, it 
is on the part of the telephone company. 

The subscriber is guaranteed 6 per cent. Can the tele- 
phone company have such a guarantee from the public? A 
great many telephone companies would be pleased with 
such a guarantee. 


The telephone man who has $20,000 on his books, is guilty 
of carelessness. Even if he had a deposit clause, he would 
not enforce it, but that would be his own fault. Safeguards 
do not always save lives either. For such a man, no public 
utility commission has a real relief. What would he do if 
he had real competition? 

There is a saying that the Lord helps those who help them- 
selves. There should be a saying that no commission can 
help a telephone man who will not help himself. 

But state commissioners can justly help telephone men meet 
state problems, especially when the problems are caused by 
men who have failed in other states. Surely wise precau- 
tions, which involve no public burden, can be reasonably de- 
manded by telephone men. 

MORAL: Demanding collateral should not be a bank 
monopoly. 



























Local Telephone Operating Rules and How Developed 


A Serial Story Dealing with Local Operating Terms and Rules—Reasons for Their Use—A Real Study of 


Rules Beginning with Fundamentals and Developing All Essential Factors in Operat- 
ing Room Practice, for Both Small and Large Exchanges 


By Paul Hamilton 


“Have we finished with the physical requirements of our 
student operator?” Mr. Telson inquired at the opening of the 
afternoon gathering. 

As there was no reply, he continued: “Perhaps it will be 
well to put the abstract parts of our discussion in more con- 
crete form. I will entertain a motion relative to whether or 
not health should be a factor in making our selections from 
the applicants.” 

“Your idea is, I presume, to incorporate the morning’s dis- 
cussion in a series of resolutions for the purpose of laying 
emphasis upon the various points?” Mr. Prince inquired. 

“That was my idea,” Mr. Telson confirmed. 

“The first point then, is as to whether general good health 
or a lack of it, is an element to be considered; or is a factor 
which tends to affect our service. Omitting the usual ‘where- 
as’, I will propose a resolution to determine the sense of the 
conference,” said Mr. Carney. 

“Resolved, that the general health of an applicant be given 
careful consideration before she is finally employed as a 
student operator.” 

“Do I hear a second?” 

“You do, Mr. Chairman, a very cheerful one,’ spoke up 
Mr. Prince. 

“Very well, are there any further remarks?” 

“T wish to inquire if we are binding ourselves to follow the 
resolutions which are passed in our conferences?” said Mr. 
Burke. 

“T do not understand so,” said Mr. Telson. “What is your 
opinion, Mr. Carney?” 

“So far in our deliberations,” Mr. Carney replied “we have 
discussed only general topics which cannot well be placed 
in a binding form. For instance, this morning our discus- 
sion, in general, brought out the fact that health is one of 
the important things to be considered. In taking a vote, we 
merely ascertain how many of us are agreed in the mat- 
ter.” 

“It is my opinion,” said Mr. Prince, “that a resolution of 
the nature of the one now before us, is more a suggestion 
than otherwise. It is the culmination of the various opinions 
expressed. It closes the general question and will determine 
whether we desire to consider what constitutes good health.” 

“Tf there are no further remarks, the chair will put the 
resolution to a vote.” 

It was not surprising that the vote was unanimously “yea.” 

“I think,” said Mr. Telson, “our course now is to determine, 
if possible, upon a method of satisfying ourselves of the 
health of an applicant.” 

“Tt appears, from the various suggestions, that no one 
method is infallible,” said Mr. Carney, “nor is any one plan 
suggested, exactly adapted for each of us to follow. There- 
fore, I will offer a resolution along that line. 

“Resolved, that each manager adopt a method for deter- 
mining the health of an applicant suitable to the conditions 
of his environments.” 

“T believe we have made it clear to all present, that such 
a step is essential,” said Mr. Telson. “Those of us who al- 
ready have a system in operation, are in a position to take 
advantage of any suggestion that may appeal to them. Those 
who have not a fixed method of procedure, have more than 
an equal advantage in avoiding useless experiments. Any 
further remarks?” 
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“Still I do not entirely comprehend the necessity of these 
resolutions,” said Mr. Burke. “If a man sees a good thing, 
he is quite liable to take hold of it whether or no.” 

“These resolutions,’ Mr. Carney explained, “are merely 
reminders of what a majority of us think we may and should 
do. In reading them over a month from now, they will re- 
call to our minds some of the arguments for and against 
doing so, as well as the proposed methods of accomplishment.” 

“T would express it in this way,’ Miss Sible suggested. 
“Every summer I take a trip to somewhere. I travel every 
possible moment of the time. In so doing, I naturally pass 
many points of interest hurriedly, especially if my observations 
are from the car window. During idle moments after I get 
home, I enjoy meditating upon what I have seen. 

“To enable me to more fully enjoy and benefit from my 
traveling, I carry a notebook in which I jot down certain 
things which stand out as landmarks as I travel. By this 
means I am enabled afterward to recall to a certain extent, 
many of the less important details which complete the picture, 
or go far toward doing so at least. For myself, the resolu- 
tions will serve as reminders and assist me in putting the 
illustrations and arguments into chronological order later on.” 

“T think that expresses the purpose very clearly,” said Mr. 
Telson. “If there are no further comments, I will put the 
resolution before you.” 

The second resolution having been disposed of with unani- 
mity of opinion, Mr. Telson announced that the next impor- 
tant matter for consideration would be the order of business. 

“There is another condition which contributes iargely to 
absence from duty,” said Miss Floyd, “and that is the environ- 
ments at home.” 

“Very true,” said Mr. Prince, “but should we not first con- 
sider the points essential in determining what constitutes 
general good health?” 

“T think it will be well to follow along the line suggested 
by Mr. Prince,” said Mr. Telson. “Perhaps he will express 
himself more explicitly?” 

“Perhaps the points I wish to mention, rightfully belong 
under physical condition rather than under general health,” 
Mr. Prince answered. “There are some things we can deter- 
mine by observation and some which .require the diagnosis of 
a physician. The latter includes tubercular symptoms, throat 
affections and other contagious diseases which have no place 
in the operating room. It is of the former class I wish to 
speak, however. 

“The most important of these are hearing, voice and sight. 
Voice and sight can be determined almost without the appli- 
cant’s knowledge that any observations are being made. For 
instance, a lisping voice is like a dimpled cheek—attractive 
but rather useless in our business. Likewise, I generally give 
no consideration to high-pitched tones or an affected manner 
of speech.” 

“In transmission,’ 
the first essential.” 

“That can be determined by general conversation with the 
applicant,” continued Mr. Prince. 

“Tt is claimed that a person cannot, as a general thing, 
recognize his own voice,” said Mr. Telson. 

“Another thing that has been brought to my personal atten- 
tion is the fact that a voice over the telephone is exaggerat- 
ed more or less. I have had people say, upon our meeting after 
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Mr. Hussey interposed, “articulation is 
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speaking over the telephone, that my voice did not sound 
anything like the one they heard over the wire,” Mr. Carney 
said. 

“You believe then that a transmission test is more to the 
point?” Mr. Prince asked. 

“That is my opinion.” 

“I do not entirely agree with you,” Mr. Prince answered. 
“My point is that by a careful observation we can determine 
from first impressions whether a further and more careful 
test is necessary. You realize that it would be useless to 
make any special tests with an applicant whose voice mani- 
fested a natural defect right from the start.” 

“I think Mr. Prince’s idea is very plausible,’ Miss Sible 
interposed. “By careful observation of applicants, one can 
select those whom it is worth while to examine thoroughly.” 

“Taking the ‘wheat from the chaff,’ so to speak,” said Mr. 
Telson. “What method do you pursue as regards hearing, 
in case the voice is acceptable?” 

“That is a little more difficult. I generally determine it at 
the same time as testing the voice—by speaking in a very low 
muffled tone,—one, however, that I know she should hear. 
I can, in some cases, determine if an applicant has one badly 
affected ear by her turning her head while listening and then 
immediately turning her face toward me when speaking. If 
I find it necessary to repeat too often, I know her hearing 
is not what it should be.” 

“Would you reject an applicant upon such an observation? 
Do you think it is giving her a fair chance?” Mr. Carney 
inquired. . 

“T can generally find enough applicants who meet these re- 
quirements, to fill all vacancies,” Mr. Prince answered. 

“Still I think there is a possibility of a mistake being made. 
I have known people with whom you could not carry on con- 
versation in an ordinary tone of voice, but who could hear 
without difficulty over a telephone.” 

“They are exceptions to the general rule, I think.” 

“IT agree with Mr. Prince,” said Miss Floyd. “I cannot see 
that a person whose hearing is manifestly defective in ordi- 
nary conversation, can become an efficient telephone operator.” 

“But she does not rely upon ordinary conversational tones,” 
Mr. Carney argued. 

“Nor are the difficulties at the switchboard experienced un- 
der those conditions. It is on cases of poor transmission 
from various causes that require an acute hearing sense. I 
think Miss Sible will agree with me. We have both been at 
the board, you know,” Miss Floyd answered. 

“T do agree,” said Miss Sible, “If all voices were alike and 
conditions uniform with all instruments and lines, an operator’s 
troubles would be greatly reduced.” 

“I think the ladies have the best of the argument, Mr. 
Carney,” said Mr. Telson, “although I think with other things 
favorable, I would not rely too much upon Mr. Prince’s 
method.” 

“Presuining she can talk and hear to your satisfaction, what 
about her bright eyes?” Mr. Burke asked. 

“Well, in the first place, I have had a lot of experience with 
oculists myself. Nearly every one I ever consulted, at some 
point in his examination, gave me a paper, book, or magazine 
to read for a few moments. He generally busied himself at 
something else while I was reading. By the time I had read 
a paragraph, or two, the paper was at the most equable dis- 
tance from my eyes: sometimes too near and sometimes too 
far to suit him. The natural distance is about eighteen inches 
in ordinary light for newspaper type. I follow this method 
and ask the applicant to entertain herself a few minutes with 
a paper or magazine. Any abnormal defect of sight will 


manifest itself in a few minutes.” 

“Suppose you give her a paper that does not interest her?” 
Mr. Burke inquired. 

“IT have another method, and that is to give her a small fold- 
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er I have had printed. It outlines, briefly the conditions un- 
der which operators are employed, or rather their routine of 
work and advancements. I explain to her what it is and ask 
her to read it. If she is a girl of the kind I am looking for, 
she will read it through.” 

“Why not give her the folder instead of the newspaper?” 
Miss Sible asked. 

“Well, she may never need to learn what the folder contains, 
and the newspaper answers the purpose generally. In my opin- 
ion, if for any reason she does not meet with our require- 
ments, the less she knows about the work, the better. She 
may be piqued at being rejected and her spoken opinions may 
dissuade others from making application.” 

I believe it is not the general practice to scatter rule books 
broadcast,” Mr. Telson observed. “Are there any other points 
in your observation method?” 

“Well, yes,” Mr. Prince replied. “I may call it nervousness. 
Girls in many cases wear gloves, carry a handbag, or else find 
occasion to use a handkerchief. If she wears gloves, she will 
in most instances remove one of them if asked to fill in an 
application blank. In case she replaces the glove when the 
writing is completed, I watch the handbag or handkerchief. 
If the glove is not replaced, it is sometimes twisted and 
turned continuously between her fingers. A handkerchief may 
be given the same treatment or the handbag may be opened 
and closed or shifted a dozen times for no apparent reason.” 

“The occasion of making an application may cause nervous- 
ness,” Miss Floyd remarked. “I remember I could not sit 
quietly while I was being catechised.” 

“T don’t say the rule is infallible, but it is a good criterion. 
Uusually when such a girl finally gets to the board, the plugs 
and cords suffer the treatment given gloves and handkerchiefs,” 
Mr. Prince explained. 

“Certainly none of the points Mr. Prince has given us is 
without merit,” Mr. Telson said. “I think each one of you 
will find that you have faculties of observation which you rely 
upon, but have not analyzed them as carefully as has Mr. 
Prince. If you find one glowing fault, you follow his method 
and go no further. You might, however, go much further 
with your investigation to find the defect by your method than 
by following the plan Mr. Prince outlines. It might be well 
now to close the day’s proceedings with a resolution covering 
the general idea of Mr. Prince’s remarks.” 

“T will presume to offer the resolution myself” responded 
Mr. Prince. 

“Resolved, that a careful observation of the physical condi- 
tion of an applicant will prove beneficial in the selection of 
student operators.” 

“Respectfully seconded” said Mr. Burke, at which only two 
refrained from smiling. 

“If there are no remarks, the resolution is before you,” said 
Mr. Telson. 

No remarks being forthcoming, the vote was taken and re- 
corded by the faithful volunteer secretary, Miss Sible. 

“The conference is now adjourned until Mr. Jackson calls 
it to order at Scuttleville two weeks hence,” ruled Mr. Telson. 

“Some one will please remember just where the next les- 
son begins,” requested Mr. Jackson. 

(To be Continued) 


Court Sustains Indiana Company in City’s Complaint. 

Special Judge Jere West, of Crawfordville, Ind., has sus- 
tained the demurrer of the Lebanon Telephone Co., 
Lebanon, Ind., to the city’s attempt to forfeit the franchise 
of the company upon its application for an increase in 
rates. Judge West, in sustaining the company’s demurrer, 
said that the city’s attempt to oust the telephone company 
was ridiculous, in view of its value to the community as a 
public utility. Until the case in court is determined, the 
matter of rates cannot go to the Indiana Commission. 























Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Defeat of Pacific Company’s Ordinance at Spokane, Wash. 

The new franchise for the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. recently passed by the city council of Spokane and 
referred to referendum, was defeated by a large majority 
at the rccent election. Both city commissioners and offi- 
cials of the telephone company regarded this ordinance as 
one of the most liberal the public could expect. Commis- 
sioner Fleming was the only commissioner who opposed 
the ordinance when passed. Superintendent C. E. Hickman 
of the Pacific company, declared it to be the most favor- 
able to the people of any franchise of its kind in any city 
of the United States with a population of 100,000, and de- 
clared that it gave a better average rate than is provided 
in any city of the size of Spokane in the country. 

A new ordinance has been introduced before the city 
council by Commissioner Fassett. After reading the or- 
dinance the first and second times, it was referred by the 
council to the committee of the whole and the corporation 
counsel to decide on future procedure. In drawing up the 
new ordinance, suggestions made by the public ownership 
league have been incorporated. 

Commissioner Fassett took the position that it should 
be proper for the council to go ahead with the drafting and 
passage of a new ordinance since he believed it was es- 
sentially in the same position as when the telephone com- 
pany first made its application for a franchise. 

Commissioner Fleming declared that it would be proper 
for the city council to make sure that the old franchise 
ordinance, rejected by the people at the recent election, 
was a thing of the past, by revoking the ordinance, as he 
said the council had the power to do so, because of the 
telephone company’s failure to abide by the provisions of 
the ordinance. This suggestion was offered when attention 
was called to the fact that Corporation Counsel Stephens, 
before the election, had stated that the courts might hold 
that the people had no right to vote on the franchise matter 
and that the franchise in question would hold in spite of 
the outcome of the election. 

Commissioner Fleming also maintained that some pro- 
vision should be made now by which the telephone com- 
pany could later be compelled to pay to the city a revenue 
on its operation since June, when its old franchise expired. 

The question of whether the city council will have to 
advertise the proposed new ordinance for 30 days before 
its passage, should the corporation counsel decide that the 
present procedure without a new application from the tele- 
phone company is proper, is one of the main points to be 
decided by the commissioners. 





Pacific Company Cannot Use Home Franchise in Tacoma. 


Superior Judge Card, of Tacoma, Wash., has sustained the 
contention of the city of Tacoma that the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. cannot operate under the franchise of the 
Home Telephone Co. of Puget Sound, making it necessary 
that the Pacific company go before the city council within 
four months and obtain a new franchise to continue in busi- 
ness in Tacoma. Judge Card’s decision was made on a law 
basis on the demurrer of the city to the defense of the tele- 
phone company. 

The Pacific company contended that its purchase of the 
franchise and assets of the defunct Home company gave it 
the right to operate under the franchise granted the Home 
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company, which has 16 years to run. The present franchise 
of the Pacific company expires March 9, 1915. 

It is understood that the city will require new and more 
liberal conditions in the next franchise. A tentative fran- 
chise taken up about two years ago provided that the Pacific 
company must turn over to the city 2 per cent. of its gross 
earnings. Just what the provisions of the new franchise that 
must be entered into will be, has not as yet been determined. 

The action which named the Home Telephone Co. of Puget 
Sound and the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. as defend- 
ants, and the state of Washington as plaintiff on the rela- 
tion of the city of Tacoma, was brought by the city to can- 
cel the franchise granted December 13, 1905, to the Home 
company. 

The city asserted that the franchise authorized the opera- 
tion of an automatic telephone system and named as its ground 
for asking that the franchise be canceled, that an automatic 
system was no longer being operated. Another ground was 
the transfer of the franchise from the Home company to 
the Pacific company. 

The Pacific company contended that its purchase of the 
franchise from the receiver of the Home company at a judi- 
cial sale entitled it to continue to operate under the franchise. 
The matter was taken into court as a result of an ordinance 
passed by the city council March 27, 1912, which declared the 
franchise forfeited. 

Judge Card holds that the city council had the right to pass 
the ordinance forfeiting the franchise because of the failure 
to maintain an automatic system, and even more important, 
because the original franchise granted the telephone company, 
provided that the franchise should not be sold or assigned to 
any competitive telephone company then doing business in 
Tacoma. It was conceded by both sides in the case that the 
Pacific company was a competitive company at the time the 
franchise was granted. 

The court held, however, that the decision affected the fran- 
chise only, and did not alter the legality of the purchase by 
the Pacific company, such as buildings, lines, wires and other 
properties. 

Neither side of the case differed as to facts. The facts were 
agreed to before the case was argued and no testimony was 
taken, matters of law alone being left to the court to decide. 





Pacific Company to Operate Under Home Franchise. 


The board of supervisors, of San Francisco, Calif., has 
agreed to compromise the litigation over the sale of the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s system to the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. A report in favor of accepting the terms 
offered to the city has been presented to the board by the pub- 
lic utilities and telephone committees. 

The Pacific company is to pay the city annually 2 per cent. 
of its gross earnings, and is to be allowed to operate under 
the Home company’s franchise. The Pacific company’s own 
franchise will expire in 1940, while that of the Home company 
continues until 1956, thus giving the older company sixteen 
years more of life. 

The agreement arranged between the company and the su- 
pervisors gives the city 1,000 free telephones. 





Oregon Commission to Investigate Pacific Company. 
Under an order of the Oregon Railroad Commission, is- 
sued early this month, the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
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Co., in Oregon, has 60 days within which to furnish the 
commission with full and complete information relating to 
capitalization, intercorporate relations, value of property, 
earnings and expenses and fixed charges during the year 
ending June 30, 1914. Upon the commission’s own motion, 
an investigation of the exchange rates, toll rates and other 
charges of the company was made, with the result that 
the commission considered itself justified in ordering a 
hearing in the matter, and November 27 is the date set for 
this hearing. 

The investigations of the commission to date have been 
according to the outline in part 1, of an article appearing 
on page 26 of TELEPHONY of August 1: Exchange rates in 
effect; compilation of group exchanges, classified by pres- 
ent rates; rate practices of the company; and the reason 
for developing basic principles for proposed rates. In Part 
2 are given types of service rendered and segregation of 
toll and exchange. Part 3 deals with the exchange rates 
and the preliminary classification of exchanges to facilitate 
elimination of inconsistencies in existing rate schedules 
and inequalities in these schedules if they exist. This part 
of the schedule covers the exchange rates between all 
classes of customers and under all contracts known to exist 
between company and customer. 

The commission has spent considerable time on this mat- 
ter, as the findings of the commission and the rates that 
will be established after the hearing, will be used as a basis 
for fixing the rates of other local and Independent tele- 
phone companies operating lines in this state. 

Numerous complaints against service of the smaller tele- 
phone and telegraph companies of Oregon, and petitions 
for increases or reductions in rates have been received from 
time to time by the commission, and it is for the purpose 
of establishing a just and equitable schedule of rates and 
- tolls, that the commission is making this complete investi- 
gation. 





Minimum Wage for Women Effective in Minnesota. 

During the last session of the legislature of Minnesota, a 
law providing for a minimum wage scale for women was 
passed, which becomes effective November 23. 

This law applies to all lines of business. In making up the 
minimum scales, two classifications of work were made: 
Mercantile, or women who come into direct contact with the 
public; and manufacturing, or women who do not come into 
direct contact with the public. This division is made because 
of the fact that women meeting the public require more for 
clothing and laundry expense than those in employments where 
contact is not had with the public directly. Telephone opera- 
tors are classed under manufacturing, not meeting the public 
direct. 

Under this ruling, the minimum wage scale for the manu- 
facturing class in cities of the first class, is $8.75 per week; 
in cities of the second, third and_fourth classes, $8.25; and in 
cities outside of the fourth class, $8 per week. 

It is estimated by the telephone men in Minnesota that the 
placing into effect of this law, will increase the wages of tele- 
phone operators on an average of $5 per month. 





New Company Would Invade Slate Belt Territory. 

At a recent hearing before the Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission at Philadelphia Pa., a legal contest was waged 
over the application of the Blue Mountain Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Bangor, Pa., to extend its lines into the boroughs 
of Wind Gap, Pen Argyl, Roseto and East Bangor in com- 
petition with the Slate Belt Telephone Co., of Nazareth, Pa. 

That the service of the Slate Belt company is unsatisfac- 
tory was alleged on behalf of the applicants, although the 
Slate Belt company was present in force to vigorously refute 
the various charges made. The greater part of the morning 
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was taken up by a more or less technical line of testimony. 
Among the witnesses called were C. H. Klander, manager of 
the Blue Mountain Co.; C. J. Larsen, of Hazelton, telephone 
engineer for the Consolidated company; Mrs. Lila Custard, 
of Bangor, chief operator of the Blue Mountain company; 
Miss Augusta Gilbert, a former Slate Belt operator at Pen 
Argyl; Miss Mary Brunner, chief operator of the Easton & 
Bethlehem Telephone Co., at Easton, and W. J. Mains, of 
Stroudsburg. They testified as to connections, agreements and 
operating troubles. 

On cross-examination it was brought out that the manage- 
ment of the Slate Belt Telephone Co. had never shown any 
discourtesy or lack of immediate attention when any trouble 
was reported. 

A number of residents of Wind Gap and Pen Argyl were 
called in the afternoon, several of whom testified that often, 
in trying to make calls over the Slate Belt lines, the lines were 
busy, or that when they secured their connections the lines 
were noisy. 

A. G. Connolly, of Nazareth, general manager of the Slate 
Belt Telephone Co., contesting the issuance of a certificate 
of public convenience, was called in the afternoon by the 
Slate Belt attorneys. He testified concerning the general good 
condition of the plant, its connections with the Bell Telephone 
Co. and the Easton & Bethlehem Telephone Co., and the vari- 
ous local companies in the territory. 

Pennsylvania Hearing as to Rate Basis. 

Expert testimony as to what should constitute a basis 
for telephone rates was introduced before the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Commission at Harrisburg, Pa., last week 
by H. Findlay French, representing the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Assistant City Solicitor 
Charles K. Robinson, representing the city of Pittsburgh. 
They placed on the stand Prof. E. W. Bemis, who is a 
member of the advisory board of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the matter of fixing the valuation of inter- 
state railroads, and Dr. Whitten, who was formerly statisti- 
cian for the New York Public Service Commission. 

These experts do not believe that the replacement value 
of a plant should be accepted as basis for rates, but seemed 
more inclined to the thought that the cost of the property 
ought to receive more consideration. The Central District 
Telephone Co., of Pittsburgh, was represented by attor- 
neys. 

Prof. E. W. Bemis testified that the inventories and ap- 
praisals of property filed with the commission by the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania showed gross over-valua- 
tion. The Bell attorneys cross-examined Prof. Bemis with 
a view of weakening his testimony. Another hearing in the 
case will be held. 








Legitimate Earnings for Rural Companies in Illinois. 

In what is known as conference ruling No. 150, the IIli- 
nois Public Utilities Commission has advised that 16 per 
cent. on the investment is what it regards as a legitimate re- 
turn on business done by rural telephone companies 
throughout the state. The commission does not set this as 
the irrevocable maximum, but states that it will be inclined 
to count any return over that as excessive, and therefore 
not equitable. The ruling contemplates 8 per cent. for in- 
terest and 8 per cent. for depreciation. 


Agreement for Wire Readjustment at Lexington, Ky. 

By a three-corner agreement entered into by the city of Lex- 
ington, Ky., the Kentucky Utilities Co. and the Fayette Home 
Telephone Co., readjustment of the city’s wire systems is being 
harmoniously effected. Heretofore the power and telephone 
wires have occupied the same sides of the streets in several 
cases, to the disadvantage of both companies. Under the 
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agreement for redistribution of the wires the two public service 
companies are proceeding on the plan that each street shall 
be considered by itself; and that from whichever side one com- 
pany’s wires. are most numerous, the other wires shall be 
moved over, and vice versa, the agreemnt as to each street 
being subject to approval of the city authorities. To date, it 
is reported, the plan is working out excellently. 

Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 

CALIFORNIA. 

November 23: Hearing to be held at San Francisco, at 
which time all telephone companies of the state are request- 
ed to appear, if they so desire, and show cause why the de- 
posit clause should not be eliminated from contracts for tele- 
phone service. 





ILLINOIS. 

November 12: Petition of receivers of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. and the Russellville Telephone Co., of Russell- 
ville, Ill, for approval of inter-corporate agreement dismissed, 
because point of contact is in Indiana. 

November 12: Hooppole, Yorktown, Tampico & Thomas 
Telephone Co., of Thomas, IIll., given permission to change 
rate to $15 per year for individual line service, and ordered 
to discontinue special rate to stockholders and owners of tele- 
phones. 

November 12: Eminence Mutual Telephone Co., of Atlanta, 
Ill., ordered to discontinue special rate to owners of tele- 
phones and stockholders. 

November 12: McLeansboro Independent Telephone Co., 
of McLeansboro, IIll., ordered to discontinue lower rates to 
stockholders and owners of telephones. 

November 12: Somer Township Telephone Co., Leverett, 
Ill., allowed to increase its rates from $1 to $1.25 per month, 
but its petition to be allowed to put into effect a rate of $1 
to subscribers who own their telephones, was denied. 

November 12: The sale of the property of the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Grayville, Ill, to the Farmers’ 
Mutual Telephone Co., of that town, and agreement of in- 
terchange of toll service between the companies, approved. 

November 16: Ruling made to the effect that the commis- 
sion considers 16 per cent. a legitimate return on business done 
by rural telephone companies throughout the state. 

KANSAS. 

November: Complaint by J. S. West, manager of the Co- 
lumbus exchange of the Cherokee County Mutual Telephone 
Co., against the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., asking that 
the respondent be required to make connections with the Co- 
lumbus switchboards and to accept and receive toll messages. 

November 11: Dismissal of complaint of Charles Frost 
against J. D. Frost, owner of the Perry Home Telephone Co.. 
Perry, Kan., alleging that his service was unsatisfactory. The 
company presented a sworn statement to the effect that the 
complainant’s telephone had been removed May 12 for non- 
payment of charges. 

December 4: Hearing to be held in a case brought by the 
Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., complainant, against E. C. 
Yoakum, the complainant asking that it be allowed to install 
toll stations at Potter. Kan., and to discontinue the flat rate 
service which now exists between patrons of the Potter ex- 
change and the company’s exchange at Atchison. 

KENTUCKY. 

November: Complaint filed by Clarksville (Tenn.) Home 
Telephone Co. against the Christian & Todd Telephone Co.. 
of Hopkinsville, Ky., which is controlled by the Cumberland 
(Bell) company. The Clarksville company alleges that until 
recently it has always had direct toll connections with Hopkins- 
ville, but since August 11 has had no toll service with that 
point, due to the Christian company’s failure to keep up its 
portion of the toll lead. The Clarksville company owns the 
portion of the lead in Tennessee and the Christian company 
the portion in Kentucky. As the Cumberland company has an 
exchange in Clarksville and has the only exchange in Hopkins- 
ville, it is resulting in the subscribers of the Clarksville com- 
pany discontinuing their telenhones and installing instruments 
of the Cumberland company. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

December 1: Hearing to be held at Boston on the petition 
that the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. be required 
to install meters to register calls upon measured service lines. 

Missourt. 
_ November 23: Hearing at Jefferson City, Mo., on applica- 
tion of Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. to increase 
its tolls to St. Louis subscribers. Experts will make their re- 


Port to the commission on their appraisal of the company’s 
Properties and the telephone officials will present their argu- 
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ments in favor of the increase. The commission’s experts 
have placed a valuation upon the company’s plant approxi- 
mately $900,000 lower than the Bell officials’ estimate. 

New York. 

November 7: Hearing at Canton, N. Y., on complaint of 
W. A. Moore, of Potsdam, N. Y., respecting rates for short 
term contracts. Mr. Moore testified that for four months’ 
service he was charged $13 where the rate was $15 per year, 
which he contended was excessive. President Griswold, of the 
respondent Mountain Home Telephone Co., admitted the short 
rate charge but defended it on the ground that he was obliged 
to maintain an exchange sufficient to take care of the maximum 
number of subscribers at any time in the year. J. P. Boylan, 
general manager of the company, was sworn and he explained 
the system of so-called terminal charges, which the company 
made where the service was discontinued before the end of a 
contract year. It is understood that another hearing will be 
held at which time the whole matter of raising the rates will 
be gone into. 

November 23: Adjourned hearing in the action of a com- 
mittee of telephone subscribers of Utica, New Hartford and 
Whitesboro against the New York Telephone Co., because of 
an increase in rates. 

OKLAHOMA. 

November: Continuance granted the Pioneer Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. until December 8, to submit certain facts and 
evidence on its application to continue in effect the present 
rates in Oklahoma City, which are in violation of an order 
of the commission. The company is seeking to validate the 
increase. 

OREGON. 

November: Hearing denied for application of the Corvallis 
Independent Telephone Co., of Corvallis, Ore., to increase its 
rates, and also for permission for the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to increase its rates in Corvallis. The com- 
panies formerly engaged in a rate cutting contest, and now 
the Independent company alleges rates are too low. The com- 
mission said it would be impossible for it to determine the 
proper rates of the Pacific company under the application, and 
that besides it was making a general investigation of the busi- 
ness of that company. The Independent company was in- 
formed the commission would hear an independent applica- 
tion for permission to increase its rates and was given 10 days 
in which to make it. 

November 7: Interurban Telephone Co., of Silverton, Ore., 
granted permission to increase rates so that its net revenue 
may be between 7 and 8 per cent. 

November 27: Hearing on investigation of wide scope into 
the rates and regulations of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. After a preliminary investigation the commission states 
that sufficient grounds exist to warrant a formal investigation. 
The company for a number of months has anticipated the in- 
vestigation, and has had experts at work in the state obtain 
ing a valuation of the company’s properties and making investi- 
gations of its rates, with the view to justifying itself at the 
hearing. 

SoutH DAKOTA. 

November 30: Postponed hearing in the case of the city of 
Milbank. S. D., and the Milbank Commercial Club vs. Dakota 
Central Telephone Co. 

December 2: Hearing to be held at Britton, Marshall county. 
to consider a proposed schedule of rates filed by The Social 
Telephone Co., to applv to its exchanges at Britton, Newark, 
Kidder, Claremont, and Hecla. The company is required to 
prepare and file an itemized inventory of all the material used 
in the construction of its entire telephone plant, with plats 
showine the location of the poles and equipment in each of 
the towns in which exchanges are operated, as well as a plat 
showing the rural lines operated bv the company. The com- 
panv is also reauired to file a statement of its receipts and ex- 
penditures for the year ending November 1, 1914. 

WISCONSIN. 

November: Application of Arena & Ridgeway Telephone 
Co.. of Arena. Wis.. for physical connection with the lines of 
the Mazomanie Telephone Co., of Mazomanie. Wis.. dismissed. 
Commission states that such connection cannot be required 
until competitive conditions are discontinued and rates equal- 
ized. 

Novemher: Order requirine the Eagle Telenhone Co., of 
Eagle. Wis.. to restore former practice of furnishing free toll 
calls to subscribers who pay in advance. The order provides, 
however. that the company mav make rules requiring that ad- 
— payment be made as of July 1 and January 1, as it may 
see fit. 

November 16: Hearing held at Fond du Lac. Wis.. in case 
U.—708. the Rosendale Telephone Co. vs. the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. 
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CONVENTION OF CANADIAN INDEPENDENTS 

(Continued from page 21.) 
under the Ontario Telephone Act and amendments thereof, 
was given by Francis Dagger. When a petition, signed by 
not fewer than 10 persons who propose to be subscribers, 
is presented to a municipal council, the Reeve may borrow 
the money necessary to establish a system. All plans, spec- 
ifications and estimate of all costs, are to be submitted to 
the railway board. Usually a commission of three mem- 
bers is elected at a general meeting of the subscribers; that 
is, the petitioners—for every petitioner is liable for his 
share of the cost of maintaining and operating the system. 
The municipality is thus guaranteed against any possible 
loss. In this way the municipal telephone system is dif- 
ferent from other utilities operated by the municipality, 
when all the ratepayers are liable for a deficit, if any. An 
amendment to the act provides that no municipality may 
build lines paralleling existing lines within the jurisdiction 
of the province, until it first makes an offer to purchase the 
existing system. If such offer is not accepted within 30 
days, the municipality may apply to the Ontario Railway 
& Municipal Board, which will fix the price, or sanction 
the paralleling of the system by another line. This pro- 
tects the pioneer companies in the telephone business which 
are giving good service. 


The Ontario Railway & Municipal Board, Mr. Dagger 
said, would advise municipalities how their systems should 
be planned, but could not, of course, recommend any par- 
ticular kind of equipment, apparatus or materials. 


INTERCHANGE WITH THE BELL. 


An address on interchange of service with the Bell tele- 
phone company, by competing and non-competing systems, 
was to have been given by H. D. Gamble, of Toronto. It 
was not given, however, as the Ontario Railway & Munici- 
pal Board had notified its willingness to allow a further 
hearing on a case in which he had appeared as counsel, be- 
fore an order was finally made for long distance connec- 
tion with the Bell by competing systems. Mr. Gamble felt 
it would be improper for him to speak upon the subject, 
so he might be unhampered in his further argument before 
the board. In place of Mr. Gamble, Mr. McLean, a law- 
yer of Bowmanville, who had charge of the legal aspect 
of the same case, affecting the Port Hope Telephone Co., 
Ltd., narrated the circumstances of that case, which was 
brought by the “Independents” as a test case. Mr. Mc- 
Lean expressed emphatic dissent from the decision of the 
board (which has not yet been made final), that a fee of a 
lump sum be paid annually to the Bell company for the in- 
terchange. He maintained that messages originated about 
equally with the Bell and with the other companies, so any 
“inconvenience” on one side, was balanced by equal incon- 
venience on the other. Hence it was unreasonable for the 
Bell to require a compensating fee while the other com- 
panies were allowed nothing for interchange. He claimed, 
if a fee were made payable to the Bell, some sort of fee 
should be paid by the Bell to the Independent telephone 
companies. In reply to a question by Samuel Suddaby, of 
Burnt River Telephone Co., Mr. McLean pointed out that 
the standard agreement for connection was all right, pro- 
vided the Independent company and the Bell both chose to 
enter into it. The board’s position, so far taken, but not 
definitely settled, was that it would not force the Bell into 
the agreement. Mr. Denholm thought the time had come 
for the association to ask the dominion government that 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, having been given prac- 
tically a free right over all highways of the country, be 
compelled to give connection with every other company; 
in fact that every telephone company be obliged to connect 
with every other company, just as the railways are compelled 
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to do without compensation. He considered that the 
Bell company took a most unreasonable attitude. Many 
companies in the province were making business for. the 
Bell, both in and out. It was “a ridiculous position, to be 
condemned by all free citizens of Canada, that the Bell 
said, ‘we will give no connection except on our own 
terms.’ ” 

A paper full of valuable suggestions on “Telephone Trou- 
bles, How to Prevent and How to Cure Them,” was con- 
tributed by J. E. Hurdman, engineer with the Canadian 
Independent Telephone Co., Ltd. It was not read, but 
will be incorporated in full in the minutes. The asso- 
ciation members will thus be enabled to study and refer 
to it at their leisure when they receive the minutes. 

Mr. Dagger was scheduled for an address on “Uniform 
Methods of Accounting in Telephone Systems,” but, as the 
scheduled time had been overrun by reason of discussions, the 
matter was left in the hands of a committee. 

F, D. Mackay, manager of the Canadian Independent Tel- 
ephone Co., Ltd., was called on for a short address at the 
close of the session. He referred to the great growth of 
the telephone business, particularly the Independent tele- 
phone companies, saying that nine or ten years ago the as- 
sociation started with nine or ten companies; now there are 
about 500 in Ontario alone, with $5,000,000 invested. He 
also referred to the fact of the prestige which these com- 
panies had attained throughout the country; the small local 
company now is respected, and the Ontario Telephone Act 
shows the influence exercised by the Canadian Independent 
Telephone Association upon the government of that prov- 
ince. 

OFFICERS ELECTED. 


The following officers were elected on motion of Messrs. 
P. R. Craven and A. Hoover: 

G. W. Jones, the Port Hope Telephone Co., Clarke, Ont., 
honorable president; A. Denholm, Blenheim & South Kent 
Telephone Co., Blenheim, Ont., president; F. S. Scott, 
Morris & Grey Municipal Telephone System, Brussels, Ont., 
vice-president; and F. Dagger, Toronto, Ont., secretary- 
treasurer. The executive committee consists of P. R. Craven, 
The Temiskaming Telephone Co., New Liskeard, Ont.; R. B. 
Dawson, Mount Pleasant Telephone Co., Castleton, Ont.; 
Anson Groh, Waterloo Municipal Telephone System, Pres- 
ton, Ont.; Alpheus Hoover, Home Telephone Co., Green 
River, Ont.; Lieutenant Colonel T. R. Mayberry, Ingersoll 
Telephone Co., Ingersoll, Ont.; Dr. W. Doan, Harrietsville 
Telephone Co., Harrietsville, Ont.; F. E. Webster, Noisy 
River Telephone Co., Creemore, Ont.; Arch. MacLean, 
Bruce Municipal Telephone System, Paisley, Ont.; Geo. 
B. Tait, Welland Telephone Co., Bridgeport, Ont.; and M. 
A. Gee, Erie Telephone Co., Selkirk, Ont. The auditors 
are C. B. Adams, Harrietsville, and E. G. Hoover, Selkirk. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That this association acknowledge with appre- 
ciation the aid it has received from the government and 
legislature of the province, and that the Ontario Telephone 
Act and its amendments have largely benefited the people 
of this province, as well as the members of this association, 
because the business and social conditions of rural Canada 
have been greatly improved by the large and rapidly ex- 
tending use of the telephone. The association further 


would place on record the just and fair manner in which 
the act has been administered by the Ontario Railway & 
Municipal Board. 

Resolved, That the association would respectfully pe- 
tition the government and legislature of Ontario for a re- 
wording of the clauses relative to the assessment of tele- 
phone systems, by which it shall be made clear that no in- 
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come assessment shall be charged against receipts from 
subscribers whose stations are located outside the limits 
of the municipalities in which the assessment is levied. 

Resolved, That this association believes the time has 
come when all telephone companies, both those under do- 
minion and provincial charters, should be required to inter- 
change business, both local and long distance, on terms of 
equality. We hold that, as public utilities, enjoying public 
privileges, all companies are on an equality, and in justice 
to the people, from whom these privileges are desired, 
these means of communication should be accessible to all 
citizens without discrimination, and that this matter be 
placed in the hands of the committee named this morning 
on assessments, with President Jones added. 

Resolved, That as all municipal telephone systems are 
required to build very substantial telephone lines, it is de- 
sirable that-the Ontario Telephone Act be amended to give 
the initiating municipality the right, if it so desires, to is- 
sue debentures for a longer period than ten years, such 
right to be subject to the approval of the Ontario & Mu- 
nicipal Board. 

Following are the names some of those registered: 

REGISTERED ATTENDANCE. 

A. MacLean, Bruce Municipal Telephone System, Paisley. 

J. A. Dunn, Brighton Municipal Telephone System. 

_ Bryan Kearns, West Williams Rural Telephone Associa- 
tion. 

Kenneth McKenzie, South Bruce Rural Telephone Co., 
Ltd., Teeswater. 

S. Sills, Canadian Independent Telephone Co., Toronto. 

Edward Price, Chinquacousy Municipal Telephone Co., 
Snelgrove. 

F. W. Mackay, Canadian Machine Telephone Co., To- 
ronto. 

P. R. Craven, Temiskaming Telephone Co., New Lis- 
keard. 

Anson Groh, Waterloo Municipal Telephone System, 
Preston. 

W. F. Campbell, Muskoka Independent Telephone Sys- 
tem, Martin’s Siding. 

W. R. Wadsworth, Byron Telephone Co., Byron, Ont., 

Jas. Smith, Harrietsville. 

Dr. W. Doan, Harrietsville Telephone Co., Harrietsville. 

F. E. Webster, Noisy River Telephone Co., Creemore. 

R. J. Boyce, Noisy River Telephone Co., Creemore. 

E. W. Love, Mt. Albert Telephone Co., Ltd., Mt. Albert. 

M. A. Gee, Erie Telephone Co., Selkirk. 

E. G. Hoover, Erie Telephone Co., Selkirk. 

Andrew Denholm, Blenheim. 

W. W. Kidney, Century Telephone Construction Co., 
Bridgeburg, Ont. 

Alph. Hoover, president, the Home Telephone Co., and 
Uxbridge & Scott Telephone Co., Green River. 

H. Fox, Canadian Independent Telephone Co., To- 
ronto. 

G. W. Jones, Port Hope Telephone Co., Ltd. 

F. Dagger, secretary Canadian Independent Telephone 
Asssociation, Toronto. 

C. W. Baker, Byron Telephone Co., London. 

George Tait, Welland County Telephone Co., Bridgeburg. 

G. Roach, Martin’s Siding, Muskoka. _ 

Alex. D, Bruce, Bethesda & Stouffville Telephone Co., 
Stouffville, Ont. er 

W. J. Anderson, Otonabee Municipal System, Keene. 

Lieutenant Colonel T. R. Mayberry, Ingersoll Telephone 


O. 
S. L. Squires, Norfolk County Telephone Co., Waterford. 
G. L. Forbes, Norfolk County Telephone Co., Waterford. 
H. L. Varcoe, Canadian Independent Telephone Co. 





Officers of Ohio Independent Telephone Association. 

The directors of the Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, elected at the convention held recently at Colum- 
bus, have organized for the ensuing year as follows: Frank 
L. Beam, Mt. Vernon, who has headed the association for 
the past ten years, was again re-elected president; H. P. 
Folsom was chosen secretary and F. E. Wesley, treasurer. 

Mr. Beam’s re-election for the eleventh year is a distinct 
evidence of the esteem in which he is held by the Independ- 
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ent telephone men of the state. He has been one of. the 
most active and persistent in furthering the interests of 
the Independent companies and promoting a close relation 
and co-operation between them. 

Mr. Folsom, the new secretary, is a pioneer in Independ- 
ent telephony in Ohio, having been identified with the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co., of Circleville, and the association since 
their inception. 

Mr. Wesley is a young man well known to Columbus 
telephone men through his relations as contract agent and 
cashier of the former Columbus Citizen Telephone Co. He 
is at present cashier of the Ohio State Telephone Co., at 
Columbus. He succeeds Ralph R. Reamer as treasurer of 
the association. 

The directors also elected C. Y. McVey, Cleveland; H. 
P. Folsom, Circleville; H. L. Beatty, Ravenna; G. P. 
Thorpe, Wilmington, and D. J. Cable, of Lima, members of 
the executive committee for the ensuing year. 

Reports received by the association directors indicate 
that the effect of the recent convention is a marked revival 
of interest in Independent telephony throughout the state. 
Inquiries and specifications, which have been turned over 
to manufacturers, point to expansion in many communities. 
The directors announced that they were formulating plans* 
for an investigation intended to bring about the improve- 
ment in traffic conditions with special reference to obtain- 
ing greater speed in operating and increasing efficiency. 





Federal Examinations for Examiner of Accounts. 

The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
for December 1, 1914, an opening competitive examination 
for examiner of accounts, for men only, for vacancies as 
they may occur for the positions of examiner of accounts in 
the division of valuation, and in the division of carrier’s 
accounts, Interstate Commerce Commission. The examina- 
tion will be held for grade 2 positions only, the salaries 
ranging from $1,860 to $2,100 per annum, with allowances 
for expenses on official duty. Appointments will be princi- 
pally for duty in the field but some appointments may be 
made for duty in the main office at Washington, D. C. 

Applicants will not be assembled for examination, but 
will be rated upon the evidence adduced as to their general 
and technical education and training and their practical ex- 
perience and fitness. It is desired to secure eligibles of 
large experience with special qualifications for work in con- 
nection with the valuation of common carriers and also for 
telegraph and telephone service. Complete information re- 
garding the examination may be had upon application to the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission at Washington, D. C. 





Operators Have Line Meeting at Paducah, Ky. 

Three papers characterized as of remarkable merit were 
read at a recent meeting of the operators of the Paducah 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Paducah, Ky. This 
was the second meeting of the operators at this exchange 
since the system of operators’ meetings has been put into 
effect. Of the 28 operators employed at the Paducah ex- 
change 20 were present at the meeting. Besides these 
only B. Y. Chambers, assistant superintendent of the Cen- 
tral Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. and H. J. Jeffery, 
superintendent of the western district, were present. 

The Paducah exchange is one of the most important out- 
side of Louisville and the class of operators employed 
there is above the average. The papers were read by Miss 


Bess Oliver, Miss Elzadah Stewart, operators, and Miss 
Mattie Austin, supervisor, and were commented on at con- 
siderable length by others of the girls present and by Mr. 
Chambers and Mr. Jeffery. The spirit in which these dis- 
cussions were carried out was especially pleasing to the 
officers. 











From Factory and Salesroom 


Missouri, Kansas City, December 9, 10; South Dakota, Sioux Falls, December 16, 17, 1914; 
independent Telephone Association, Minneapolis, Minn., January 19, 20, 21; National Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Chicago, February 3, 4, 5; Wisconsin, Madison, February 10, 11, 12 


Conventions: 


A New Type of Flashlight. 

A little flashlight, which is one of the neatest ever pro- 
duced, has just been placed upon the market by the Hipwell 
Mfg. Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. In external appearance it 
is not unlike the conventional so-called miner type flash- 
light, but its construction is very unique. Two lenses of high 

















A New Double Lense Flashlight. 


magnifying power carefully adjusted to an exact focus 
are employed to concentrate and intensify the light, and 
an effective range of 150 and ,200 feet is said to be obtain- 
able from the company’s No. 65 and No. 60 types, respective- 
ly. All the improvements have been made in the line of 
getting greater efficiency from the light produced, as it is 
a well known fact that only a very small part of the light 
kas been available at the desired point. Miniature dry cells 
of standard size are employed in connection with a G. E. 
tungsten lamp (2.8 or 3.8 V, according to size). 

The extremely light weight of the Hipcoscope, the name 
under which this new type of flashlight is being marketed, 
make it a great convenience for the use of electricians and 
other workers whose trade calls for a powerful portable 
searchlight. The No. 60 Hipcoscope weighs one pound and 
the No. 65 weighs 10 ounces, equipped with batteries. 

The manufacturing company states that, while well repre- 
sented throughout the United States and Canada, it still has 
some choice territory for which it is willing to make con- 
nections with responsible electrical supply dealers to handle 
this new type of flashlight. 





Red Devil Tools for Christmas Gifts. 

The custom of giving “Red Devil’ tools as Christmas 
gifts to friends and employes is a growing one, says Smith 
& Hemenway Co., Inc., 150 Chambers Street, New York 
City, manufacturers, and it would seem that nothing could 
be a more appropriate gift for a man who is, or wants to 
be, a genuine mechanic, than one of the “Red Devil” prod- 
ucts of the mechanic’s skill. These tools include bits, 
chisels, mitre boxes, pliers, nail pullers, glass cutters and 
other glaziers’ tools, etc. It is pointed out that a gift of 
this kind reminds the recipient of the giver every work 
day, and becomes a very active, highly appreciated 
memento of good will and friendship that lasts from one 
Christmas to the other. 

The company thinks that tools and silkworms have this 
in common: Their usefulness produces results out of all 
proportion to their size and cost. As one has difficulty 
in tracing the origin of a handsome silk gown to a tiny 
worm, so one admiring a handsome building may give little 
thought to the humble tools without which the structure 
could not have been built, and it is thought that the joy 
a silk dress brings to a woman can be no greater than the 
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delight a good tool gives to a good mechanic. A booklet 
regarding the “Red Devil” tools may be had upon applica- 
tion to Smith & Hemenway Co. 





New Catalog of Chicago Telephone Supply Co. 

The Chicago Telephone Supply Co. of Elkhart, Ind., has 
just issued catalog No. 51, descriptive of its magneto tele- 
phone apparatus. A feature of the catalog is the facsimiles 
presented of the company’s “service guarantee,” and “tele- 
phone trouble insurance policy.” 

Various styles of bridging wall magneto telephone sets 
are described and illustrated. The transmitters, receivers, 
switchhooks, ringer movements, generators and induction 
coils which the company manufactures, are fully described, 
as are also the drops and jacks, keys, plugs, and repeating 
coils used in the various types of switchboards. Illustra- 
tions and descriptions are presented of the various types 
of switchboards which the Chicago Telephone Supply Co. 
places on the market. 

The catalog of 50 pages, well illustrated and printed, will 
be sent to those making application. 


Monarch Company Doing Good Business. 

The Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., of Fort Dodge, Ia., re- 
ports considerable activity in its switchboard department, as a 
number of companies which have delayed purchasing central 
office equipment have now placed their contracts with the 
Monarch company. Among the orders recently received are 
those covering new equipment for Raymond, S. D.; Platte- 
ville, Wis.; Seaton, Ill.; Cassville, Mo.; Center, Colo.; Le- 
Roy, Minn.; Malcom, Ia.; Blue Springs, Neb., and Ionia, 
Kans. It will be noticed that these boards are widely dis- 
tributed, which is an indication that conditions in the tele- 
phone business throughout the entire Central West are in 
good shape. 





Garford Exhibit at Texas State Fair. 
The accompanying illustration shows the exhibit of the 
Garford Mfg. Co., Elyria, Ohio, at the Texas state fair, 








A Center of Attraction of the Texas State Fair. 


which was recently held in Dallas. The Garford company. 
it is said, had the most complete telephone and switchboard 
display at the fair. 

A. J. Roberts, manager of the Kansas City branch of the 
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company, and P. Winemiller, its Texas representative, were 
in charge of the exhibit and made the many Southwestern 
Independent telephone men who attended the fair, feel at 
home. The exhibit consisted of both common battery and 
magneto telephone instruments, central office equipment 
and telephone accessories. A number of orders were se- 
cured as a result of the demonstrations of the Garford 
equipment. 

The Garford company has a host of friends in that sec- 
tion of the country, many of whom made the company’s 
exhibit their headquarters during the fair. 





A New Guy Anchor. 
A new guy anchor has been placed on the market by the 
Barbed Anchor Mfg. Co., Paul Jones Building, Louisville, 





Ky. This anchor consists of a square bar 5 feet long of 
| ( 
: -) 





A New Barbed Drive and Pull Guy Anchor. 


%-in. steel, pointed at one end and with an eye at the other. 
The extra large section is to provide solely for resistance 
in driving. Riveted to the pointed end are curved strips of 
metal, which tend to lay flat to the main stem when the 
anchor is driven, and expand when the anchor is pulled out 
to its resisting position. Each barb is made of two pieces 
of. steel, the upper, or bearing surface, with a total area of 
45 square inches, being held rigid by the lower metal strip. 

An official of a railway company who made a test use of 
the anchor, writes as follows concerning it: 

“The anchor was driven down by one man with a six 
pound sledge, and in sandy soil, until the eye of the anchor 
was even with the ground. A %-in. rope block, double and 
single sheave, attached to the fall line of a three by two- 
sheave block with 3%-in. rope, was used to pull the slack out 
of the anchor. Two men pulled up the anchor some six 
inches. The strain line was then attached, the anchor being 
used to guy a pole, on which some overhead wires were 
dead ended. The first week the anchor gave three-eighths 
of an inch. Since then, three weeks, there has been no ap- 
proximate give.” 

The barbed anchor is manufactured, it is said, according 
to the best methods of fabricating structural steel work. 
Each piece of metal is thoroughly inspected before the 
anchors are made, to insure steel of high grade especially 
fitted for its purpose. The point and eye are made under 
the steam hammer, and are of forged steel. The eye is pat- 
terned with a view of giving extra strength to resist ham- 
mering, and at the same time a rounded surface that will 
not cut a guy wire. The rivets are especially made of hard 
steel to resist shear. 

It will be seen that the barbed anchor: is without moving 
parts or loose joints. The steel used for the barbs has a nat- 
ural spring. When driven into the ground the barbs are 
forced together and tend to pack the soil in all directions, 
insuring, it is claimed, a hard, substantial resistance on 
being pulled out. The barbs being bent in while the anchor 
is being driven, have a direct pressure outward, which man- 
ifests itself positively in a firm grip on the soil when 
needed. 

The barbs and rivets of the anchor are galvanized by the 
hot process after being cut and drilled to size. The rod is 
protected by a coat of enamel. The company has thus 


galvanized the parts that need protection, but has enameled 
those parts which, it is held, require only slight protection, 
and which if galvanized would waste the consumer’s money. 
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Harmonic Ringing Party Lines for Magneto Systems. 


Many an exchange manager has wished that his generator 
call offices were equipped for harmonic party line ringing. 
He would like to free his system of biased ringers with 
their grounds and ever recurring spring adjustments. But 
he believes the harmonic system is not well adapted to a 
magneto office. Harmonic ringing, however, has long passed 
the experimental stage. Improvements have been made in 
the vibrating converters such that their installation is entirely 
feasible in a small office. 

A large part of the trouble in the early installations was 
due to the variations of voltage on the converter when 
operated from primary batteries. The general introduction 
of power and lighting circuits in the towns of normal size 
has usually furnished some economical means of charging 
a storage battery. Small and comparatively inexpensive sets 
of storage cells, with a reasonable amount of attention, may 
be depended upon to maintain a uniform voltage for the 
converter and insure its successful operation. The storage 
cells in many offices are also utilized as a source of opera- 
tors’ transmitter current and upon transfer or other signal 
circuits. 

One defect appeared in the telephone instruments 
equipped with harmonic ringers which was peculiar to the 
generator call systems. A party line subscriber, when turn- 
ing his generator, would at times cause bells of other instru- 
ments on his line to tap slightly. The Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. is said to have successfully obviated 
this difficulty by equipping its generator call harmonic tele- 
phones with a generator of an interesting design. Mounted 
on the end of the armature shaft are two cams, the crest of 
one being set at a slight angle in advance of the other. 

When rotated, first one cam and then the other, engages 
a corresponding contact spring. The first cam short-circuits 
the armature winding, and afterward the second cam con- 






































Wiring Diagram of Stromberg-Carison Harmonic Bridging Set. 


nects the armature winding with the line. At the instant 
the crest of the wave, or maximum voltage, is reached, the 
first cam “breaks” the short circuit on the armature, and 
as a result a heavy inductive “kick” is delivered to the line. 
At once the second cam breaks contact between the arma- 
ture and line. It is claimed that an impulse of such short 
duration as delivered by this generator will not build up a 
sympathetic vibration in any harmonic ringer, and is capable 











of giving a most positive signal at the central office board. 

The accompanying illustration shows the wiring diagram 
of a Stromberg-Carlson bridging telephone, equipped with 
a harmonic ringer, and a generator of this type. Only the 
pulsating connections of the generator are indicated, the 
short-circuiting feature having been omitted for clearness. 
A large number of these telephones have been placed in 
service and are said to have proved their merit under severe 
operating conditions. 





A SATISFIED ADVERTISER. 

In a letter dated November 7, 1914, C. E. Cox, 
Eaton, Ohio, manufacturer of the Cox Lighting 
Arrester, says: 

“TELEPHONY seems to be reaching the pros- 
pective buyers in very good shape, as I am receiv- 
ing orders from nearly every state in the Union 
through the medium of TELEPHONY. Success to 
TELEPHONY!” 
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Automatic Operation at Jacksonville, Fla. 

The Home Telephone Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., which 
operates the new Independent automatic system, has moved 
into its new exchange building on East Adams street, where 
the offices of the company are now among the most hand- 
some and complete in the city. 

General Manager Fisher is quoted as saying that he feels 
he has accomplished something, for he is now where he can 
- hear the incessant clicking of the automatic fingers picking 
out the connections for the nearly 3,000 telephones now in 
use, and which are kept busy day and night. One of the 
chief pleasures of proximity to the steel fingers is to notice 
the increasing number of calls coming in each day. 

The Riverside exchange is nearly completed, and the last 
of the cables are on the way to this city. The Fairfield sec- 
tion of the plant is being also pushed rapidly to completion, 
and before long both these great adjuncts to the main office 
will be ready for actual work. 

The arrangement of the building is such that all depart- 
ments, even to the storeroom, are under the same roof. 
The entire structure is of the most modern fireproof con- 
struction, and the thickness of the walls and floor is such 
that, with the doors shut, it is impossible for a sound to 
penetrate from one room to another in the same building. 

Mr. Fisher said that in addition to the approximately 3,000 
telephones now in everyday use, there are practically that 
many more contracts waiting to be reached for service. The 
solicitors, he said, are bringing in every day more than can 
be installed in three days. He promises that by the first of 
the year every one now after a telephone will be supplied, 
and future applicants will be taken care of by an extra in- 
stalling force. 





Popularity of the Automatic in Buffalo. 

The popularity of the automatic telephone system in- 
stalled in Buffalo by the Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., is shown by the fact that the number of calls has in- 
creased to 400,000 calls per day, which is declared to be 
about twice the number ever handled in one day by the 
old manual service which the company recently discarded. 





F. H. Evans Issues New Catalog. 

In catalog No. 10, issued by F. H. Evans, 31-35 Hewes 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., are described expansion bolts which 
are the result of 30 years’ experience in the business. The 
bolts are known as the Evans’ patent Crescent expansion 
bolts. 

The distinguishing characteristic of this type of expan- 


C telephone companies. 
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sion bolt is that they expand at both ends as the nut is 
tightened, thus giving them greater holding power. The 
bolts are made in different styles and sizes, adapted for 
various purposes. Detailed information will be sent to 
those interested, upon request. 


Motor Vehicles of Kentucky Company. 

Outside of Louisvi'le, where the Central Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Kentucky, makes use of a large 
number of motor vehicles, the company is using Ford run- 
abouts to a considerable extent in its hurry-up wire work 
and service installations. One such car is maintained at 
each of the following towns: Maysville, Paris, Carlisle, 
Owensboro, and Paducah. In addition, a motorcycle is 
in the service of the Paducah Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and under consideration is the displacing of the 
construction wagons with a construction truck in the near 
future. The summer, except in occasional localities, has 
been exceptionally free of serious wire trouble. 








Paragraphs. 

Tue Correy System & Aupit Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., is 
installing its system accounting at Monmouth, Des Plaines, and 
Paxton, Ill. The company announced that forms, in accord- 
ance with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s recent sched- 
ule of accounts for class C telephone companies, will be ready 
for its clientele by December 15. 

H. W. JoHns-MANVILLE Co. has issued an effective circular 
illustrating the utility of the J-M Mobilite electric lantern which 
was described and illustrated in TELEPHONY of October 10, 
1914, 





Interstate Commission’s System of Accounts. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued an or- 
der setting forth a uniform system of accounting for class 
This system of accounting per- 
tains to telephone companies having annual operating reve- 
nues exceeding $10,000, but not over $50,000. The date, 
which has been fixed for the system to become effective, is 
January 1, 1915. Class C companies, which desire more de- 
tailed accounting, may subdivide the accounts prescribed in 
this system or they may adopt, in whole or part, the classi- 
fications prescribed for class A or class B companies. No 
detailed classifications of accounts are at present prescribed 
for class D companies; that is, companies having annual 
operating revenues of $10,000 or less. 

While this uniform system for class C companies has, in 
general, the main account numbers given to the same ac- 
counts in the system set forth for class A or class B com- 
panies, the same numbers are not retained for all of the 
accounts in this system. This, it is said, is unfortunate, as 
a company which may have its accounts kept by the system 
prescribed for class A or class B companies, may find it nec- 
essary to audit accounts for a company having its accounts 
kept according to the system prescribed for class C com- 
panies. The auditor, therefore, is under the necessity of 
learning more than one number for the same account, 
which is likely to lead to confusion. 





Colorado Public Utility Measures Rejected by Referendum. 
At the recent election in Colorado, two measures passed 
by the legislature last winter, relating to the regulation 
of public utilities, and referred to the people under the 
initiative and referendum, were rejected. One was to give 
the Colorado Public Utilities Commission power to pro- 
hibit the construction of competing plants or additions to 
old plants by public utilities, unless it was shown that pub- 
lic convenience and necessity required it; and the other 
measure was to give the commission power to regulate the 
finances of public utilities to prevent over-capitalization. 
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Here Are Some 
Christmas Gifts 


Which Will Prove | 
Very Acceptable to M. KLEIN & SONS, 


Electricians, Electrical Mechanics 


Linemen, Supervisors, Signalmen 


Genuine Leather Tool Bag : , No, 403 K 
etc.. and you can be sure of their Pocket Tool Kit 


. m Black leather case, morocco 
quality because they are grained, contains a selection of 7 


Klein tools as follows: ‘‘Xela’’ 


bags. Made of black harness leather. LEI TO OLS electrician’s knife, 5-inch spe- 
Pl Sus cial side cutting pliers, 5-inch 

Strong, durable, 20-inch size, K N Oblique diagonal pliers, 6-inch 
long nose side cutting pliers, 


: ‘S 4 Oo Write for Illustrated Catalog 1, j i 
Post ei 3 Ooo tet ate 5 3%-inch blade _ nickel plated 
ae ° screw driver, 5%-inch ‘Xela’’ 


MATHIAS KLEIN & SONS. titi tile Wwitn Pound tiandie. 


Canal Station 34 CHICAGO Postpaid............. $6.00 





Something new and better in tool 


Other sizes from 14 to 24 inches. 













Belt and You Can Make Up All Sorts 


Safety Strap, 
— of Combination Gifts 





Klein’s renowned Pliers, 





Klein’s ‘‘Xela’’ Electrician’s 
Knife—postpaid, 85c. 























CONDENSERS 


A Word to Makers and Users of Condensers 


You want to make, or buy, the most reliable and up-to-date Condenser. 
Then use, or specify, Metallized Paper—Mansbridge patent—instead of the old fashioned solid foil. 
Condensers made with solid foil break down internally sooner or later, generally sooner. 








Mansbridge Type Condensers are Self-Sealing and cannot be internally short-circuited. If one is broken down 
by a lightning or high-tension discharge, or by mechanical damage, it automatically and instantaneously seals up, 
this being the unique and characteristic property of the metallized paper. 

You can drive a pin right through a Mansbridge Condenser and the capacity and insulation will still be O. K.! 
Sounds impossible, but it’s solid fact! 

Sample—complete with pin—sent to any skeptic. 


Millions—literally -millions—of Condensers made from metallized paper—Mansbridge process—are now in use 
all over the world, and the number of satisfied users increases daily. 


Complete Satisfaction 


That’s the reason why the Mansbridge Condenser has made good. 


Mansbridge Condensers are More Reliable, Lighter, Smaller and no more Costly than those of the old fashioned 
solid foil type. 


They have been adopted exclusively by the English government Telegraph and Telephone Administrations; and 
they are made under license by Western Electric Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Electric Specialty Co., Stromberg- 
Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by numerous other licensees all over the world. 


Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS and save money in first cost, and also in maintenance. 


For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing license in U. S. A. and Canada apply: 


G. F. MANSBRIDGE, Mount House, New Barnet, England 











Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 








Legal Cases and Decisions 
By A. H. McMillan 


High Tension Interference. 
“Please give the citations of the Indiana law as to high 
tension interference from a power company, under prior 
rights by a telephone company.” 


We do not know of any statute law covering the ques- 
tion you ask. The following citations give the general 
rule on the subject, which would undoubtedly be followed 
by the Indiana courts: 

Nebraska Telephone Co. vs. Rorke Gas & Electric Light 
Co., 27 Nebraska, 284; 3 American Electrical Cases, 364; 
Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone Co. vs. Salt Lake City 
Railway Co., 3 American Electrical Cases, 356; State vs. 
Jamesville Street Railway Co., 87 Wisconsin 72, 4 Amer- 
ican Electrical Cases, 289; Central Telephone & Supply Co. 
vs. Wilkesbarre & West Side Railway Co., 4 American 
Electrical Cases, 260; Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Co. vs. Twin City Telephone Co., 95 Northwestern 460; 
Chicago Telephone Co. vs. Northwestern Telephone Co., 
65 Northeastern, 329. 





Death from Hot Wire. 

A troubleman was required by his duties to locate and cor- 
rect defects in the line. While repairing a telephone which 
had burned out, he was electrocuted. It appeared that the 
troubleman had been told by the manager that there was a 
“live wire” or “hot wire” connected with the telephone. 


When ° 


he was found dead, the drop wire leading to the defective tele- 
phone and connecting it with the main wires, was touching 
a high current wire. It was held that, as he must have known 
the telephone was connected with the high current electric 
wire, he assumed the risk of injury in repairing the instru- 
ment. Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. Magness’ 
Admx. (Ky.), 160 Southwestern, 1,061. 





Injury to Person in Street. 


Where a telephone guy wire extended between the two 
wires of an electric company, and the guy wire became loose, 
so that in stormy weather it was blown against the electric 
wire, and a circuit was thus completed, and the electric 
wire being burned through, fell to the street below, so that 
a man whose hand came in contact with it, while he was 
walking on the pavement of the street, was killed, the 
question of whether or not the electric company was guilty 
of negligence in failing properly to inspect the locality of 
the accident, was for the jury. So held the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania in a case in which the guy wire had for a 
year or more been so slack that the wind would blow it 
against one of the electric light wires. 

It appeared that the guy wire had not been placed be- 
tween the electric wires with the consent or actual knowl- 
edge of the electric company. The negligence found in the 
case was failure to propefly inspect the wires. Dugan vs. 
Erie County Electric Co., 88 Atlantic, 437. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 


G. A. M. Jounson, of Rogers, Ark., has succeeded B. M. 
Pyle as manager of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. at Fayetteville, Ark. 

CuHaArLEs HALL, until a few weeks ago president of the Ore- 
gon-Washington Telephone Co., with headquarters at Hood 
River, Ore., has moved to 
Marshfield, Ore., and as- 
sumed active management 





of the Coos & Curry 
Telephone Co., of which 
- he is president. Mr. Hall 


controls the latter com- 
pany, which he organized 
to purchase the business 
of the Coos Bay Home 
Telephone Co., which has 
been dissolved. The new 
company has an author- 
ized capital of $300,000 
but at present only enough 
securities (approximately 
half) have been issued to 
take over the property. 
The Coos & Curry Tel- 
ephone Co. has exchanges 
at Marshfield, North Bend, 
Bandon, Coquille and 
Myrtle Point and operates 
long distance lines through 
a considerable part of the 
Southern Oregon coast 
country. The territory is 
undergoing a rapid devel- 
opment and it is the pur- 
pose of the new company 
to keep abreast with the 
country, which is at pres- 
ent largely devoted to lumbering. The principal immediate 
improvement is the conversion of the North Bend exchange 
from a. magneto to a central energy system, which will be 
completed this month. The Coos & Curry Telephone Co. con- 
nects with the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Myrtle 














Charlies Hall. 


Point, for interior points, and has connection with several 
smaller lines to points up and down the coast. 


R. Y. Spautpinc, of the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., has been transferred to Mt. Carmel, Ill., to suc- 
ceed W. D. Haley, transferred to Bowling Green. 


J. A. Hough, former plant foreman of the Southern Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. at Camden, S. C., has been pro- 
moted to the position of manager and plant foreman. 

FRANK FEATHER, who has been acting as assistant manager 
of the Worcester, Mass., exchange of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., has been appointed manager of the 
Keene exchange, succeeding William A. Collender, who recent- 
ly resigned. 

GrorcE QO. PoLLARD, who has been superintendent of the 
Cameron Telephone Co., of Cameron, Mo., for the past 
15 years, has resigned his position. Mr. Pollard and his 
wife will leave for Wallace, nine miles south of Cameron, 
where he will enjoy rural life. 


A. C. Hopson, commercial manager of the Columbia, N. C., 
district, of the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
the last four years, has been transferred to the division offices 
in Charlotte, N. C., to organize and superintend the new 
department of material plant accounting. 


R. A. Wytie, of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
at Hastings, Neb., has been transferred to Lincoln, where 
he will act as special representative. W. R. Johnson, once 
local manager, and lately traffic chief at Hastings, succeeds 
Mr. Wylie as local manager. C. L. Sluyter, from Lincoln, 
will take the position of district traffic chief in Hastings. 


C. V. Hurrman, of Springfield, Mo., chief clerk to Robert 
G. Porter, district manager of the Missouri & Kansas Tele- 
phone Co., has been promoted to be manager of the com- 
pany’s exchange at Monett, succeeding J. H. Dunlap, who 
disappeared from Monett three weeks ago. A. B. Seath, of 
Joplin, Mo., has succeeded Mr. Huffman. 


Montague Ferry, commissioner of public service of Chi- 
cago, announces the promotion of Ray O’Brien from in- 
spector to chief clerk of the telephone bureau, this being a 
branch of the Department of Public Service. Mr. O’Brien 
was born in Chicago September 27, 1889, and was educated 
in St. Charles Borromeo School, and graduated from St. 
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